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Climbing the 


REVIOUS to marriage I spent 
p about all the money I made get- 

ting an education, writes Sherman 
Hood of Trumbull county, O. My wife 
was but little better off financially than 
I; consequently, we began married life at the very bottom of the ladder. 
Our first year was spent on a small rented place of seven or eight 
acres. That particular year was a good one for fruit, of which there 
was quite a little on the place. By selling this, with our surplus 
garden stuff, and by hard work and strict economy, we managed to 
live that first year without calling on the township trustees for aid. 
I remember one time when my wife used a single grain of corn to 
catch two mice, and then used the same grain to feed her chickens. At 
the end of the year we found ourselves possessed of a little furniture, 
some 20 or 30 chickens, a cow and a promising baby boy. At the 
beginning of our second year we moved into the house with my parents 
and bought 15 acres of land on which there were no buildings, paying 
only $100 down and securing the balance with a land contract. This 
was the beginning of what financial success we have attained. 

Before the end of the second year we were living on our own place 
in a very modest little house. Without waiting to get out of debt on 
the first 15 acres, we bought 12 acres more of the same man, making 
27 acres in all, in our little farm. This time we borrowed enough to 
meet our entire indebtedness on the place, giving a mortgage as se- 
eupity. We now owed over $1000, which had to be paid, together 
with the interest, almost entirely out of the earnings of the place, in 
addition to a living for a family of four. This debt has been paid and 
a few hundred accumulated 
for the rainy day. The 


Beginning ‘at the bottom round Ohio 
Jarmer has now reached success 


Farm 1b .uder 


to house, but visit weekly during the 
winter regular customers, and two to 
three times a week in summer. This 
method calls for a large number of 
articles, rather than a large quantity of 
any one thing, so we are not in a position to give much more than esti- 
mates as to cost of production and returns from any particular product. 
We aim to have a succession of crops, so as to have something to 
market each week throughout the entire year. One other important 
thing is to be taken into consideration in selecting crops to raise; bulk 
in comparison to value. The farther from market the more important 
this is; a load of butter and eggs is much more valuable than a load 
of winter vegetables, 

Asparagus is one of the first out-of-door spring crops that we 
have found valuable. It is a good illustration of a product with much 
value in small bulk. Broadly speaking, its season is the month of May. 
We stop cutting about the time, or a little earlier, than new peas come 
into market. Argenteuil is our favorite variety, producing the greatest 
number of tips of the finest quality and the largest size. Two-year-old 
roots are preferable for planting. These are placed in furrows about 
2% feet apart, the rows 4 feet apart. The furrows are filled up gradu- 
ally as the plants grow, until the surface is level. The ground can 
scarcely be made too rich. Light cuttings can be made the second year 
after planting, but the bed will continue to improve for seven or eight 
years. How long*it will yield profitable crops I do not know. I have 
a bed 15 years old that shows nosesigns of failing. The only cultivation 
given is to plow it as lightly as possible with an ordinary piow, in the 
spring before the shoots 
appear. Manure is applied 





property itself we hold at 
four times the amount 
originally paid for it. 

In casting about for 
suitable crops to raise on 
so small a place, we de- 
cided that trucking, in con- 
nection with poultry and a 


small dairy, would best 
meet the situation. The 
Mahoning valley is noted 


for its splendid markets, 
and we are so located that 
the cities of Youngstown, 
Girard, Niles and Warren 
are easily accessible. Two 
methods of marketing were 
open to us: We could 
either do a wholesale busi- 
ness, accepting smaller 
prices, but saving consid- 
erable time, or we could 
retail our produce, sacri- 
ficing time for the sake of 
increased prices. We chose 








every two years; every 
year would be better if I 
had the manure. Some- 
times an application of 200 
pounds per acre of acid 
phosphate is made. The 
shoots are cut when about 
the length of a lead pencil, 
tied in bunches, weighing 
about a pound, and mar- 
keted twice a week. The 
retail price runs from 10 to 
15 cents a bunch, 

In close succession to 
asparagus come the garden 
peas. These we have 
never found very profitable, 
but they are needed to 
keep up the succession. 
Strawberries, red and 
black raspberries and 
blackberries follow each 
other, and kept within the 
limits of the retail trade 








the latter, but both ways 
have their advantages and 
disadvantages, and we are 
not yet fully decided as to 
which is the better. We 
do not peddle from house 


in 1835. 


Alfalfa does well on this land. 


The above shows the farmhouse of Charles R. Mellen of Seneca county, 
on which farm the first tile drainage system in the United States was installed 
It was then the old John Johnson place. 
apart, and on the 350 acres of the farm are 


are quite profitable. Red 
. . — ; " ed 2 raspberries have been 
First Tile Drain in New York Installed on This Farm bringing from 18 to 20 


cents a quart for several 
years. At retail, $3 worth 
of asparagus can be carried 
in a half bushel basket. 


NY, 


The drains are laid 14 rods 
72 miles of this drainage system. 
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United States Government War Loan 





ress $5,000,000,000 
Certificates ....... 2,000,000,000 
ORE. +6 seeesie . 87,000,000,000 


Rate of Interest 3% per cent. 
Free of All Tax 


Ere these lines are read the United States 
government doubtless will have offered for 
popular subscription the above issue of gov- 
ernment securities to provide the funds 
needed in the present emergency. The bond 
legislation passed both houses of congress 
without one dissenting vote. 

This government has never appealed in vain 
to this people. Their spirit of patriotism, of 
pride and self-interest may result in this vast 
loan being oversubscribed. That would be a 


fitting response to the unanimous vote of 
congress authorizing the call. 
Presumably the bonds will be offered in 


denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500 and 
larger. Provision also may be made for pay- 
ment op the installment plan. This will bring 
them within reach of all. Even a child can 
subscribe for a $25 bond, to be paid for within 
one year by “victory stamps” bought out of 
its savings from day to day or week to week. 
Arrangement may be made for every post- 
office to furnish such stamps and to accept 


subscriptions. Doubtless, also, every bank 
and every responsible broker will accept 
subscriptions. 


American Agriculturist has volunteered to 
donate to the government a _ reasonable 
amount of advertising space to carry the of- 
ficial advertisement of the offer. We have 
suggested that every newspaper and periodi- 
cal will be glad to make the same generous 
and patriotic donation. In the flotation of 
this loan let there be no Uncle 
Sam, no commission, no rake-off to anyone. 

It is expected also that, so 
with the national welfare, the money invested 
in these bonds will be deposited in the banks 


expense to 


far as consistent 


where the subscribers reside, also that the 
money will be expended within the state or 
region whence the subscriptions come We 
have also suggested to the treasury that it 
arrange that banks receiving such deposits 


shall be obliged to loan part of the same at 
nominal interest to farmers and manufactur- 
ers who require capital instantly with which 
to employ the labor and purchase supplies 
and to produce 


machinery to enable them 


“vation it has been one of the 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


the food, fiber, raiment, munitions and manu- 
faetures required by our people, by the Amer- 
ican army and navy, and still more by our 
allies. 

Thus this vast financial operation can be 
put through with searcely any drainage of 
cash or credit from rural districts to the cities, 
or vice versa. There simply will be tempo- 
rary transfers of credits, to be paid off or 
balanced as crops and manufactures are sold. 
In effect, America furnishes commodities to 
our allies and takes their bonds in exchange. 
These foreign bonds are deposited in the 
United States treasury, and our own govern- 
ment bonds are issued to our own people in 
exchange for their cash and commodities. 
The major part of the five billions can be 
handled in this way. It is right and proper 
that the two billions of one-year certificates, 
for certain current federal expenditures> in- 
cident to the war, be largely met by new 
taxes. Farmers cheerfully will pay their 
share of such added taxation, but wish to be 
assured that the levy is equitable and that the 
proceeds are used with the utmost economy 
and efficiency, so far as war conditions permit. 


Do This Also! 


What promises to be an agricultural inno- 
vation is the farm census idea initiated and 
successfully consummated by Commissioner 
Wilson of the New York state department of 
agriculture. In co-operation with the state 
commissioner of education a farm census was 
conducted throughout the state, the work 
done by the pupils in the village and rural 
schools showing the agricultural standing of 
the state. This census covers the number of 
silos, tons of silage produced, the acreage in 
yield of alfalfa, production of wheat, hay, 
clover, oats, corn, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes, apples, beans, onions and other 
classes of vegetable and forage crops, together 
with number of horses, cattle, sheep, swine 
and poultry owned in the state. 

Following the collection of the data, the 
material was assembled and disseminated by 
Commissioner Wilson. Thus New York peo- 
ple have a very fair statement of many phases 
of agriculture heretofore not brought together 
by any agency. The census not only has its 
value to farmers, but as an educational inno- 
most useful 
lessons in agriculture ever introduced into 
the public schools. American Agriculturist 
suggests to secretaries or commissioners of 
agriculture in other states that after getting 
in touch with Commissioner Wilson of New 
York they also undertake during the coming 
year a similar farm census through the agen- 
cies of the rural schools. Co-operation with 
the state educational department should be 
secured, and this big laboratory utilized for 
the instruction of school children, and for the 
educational benefit of agriculture in general. 
Undoubtedly this work inaugurated by Com- 
missioner Wilson will be epoch-making in its 
accomplishments. 


The Hour for Earnest Co-operation 


Signs multiply that congress, the adminis- 
tration and the whole government, federal and 
state, view favorably the putting of agricul- 
ture on a war basis. The matier was presented 
at length in our last issue. That’ presenta- 
tion of it has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Those best qualified to judge are the warmest 
in recognizing the wisdom of the policy out- 
lined in our columns last week. The com- 
mission of distinguished allies now visiting 
this country doubtless will warn President 
Wilson against this nation repeating Eng- 
land’s agricultural mistakes. 

It is a colossal job to put American agri- 
culture on a war footing. Farmers generally 
are doing their first duty by increasing their 


area of food crops. They do this in the faith 
that nation and state will co-operate to 
mobilize labor. Without more help farmers 


cannot finish their planting or properly cul- 
tivate and harvest the increased area. Pro- 
ducers also feel that state and nation are 
under a moral obligation to co-operate with 
them in bringing about better distribution 

















and more efficient marketing. Unless this is 
done the waste and loss on American farms 
will be even greater than upon European 
battlefields. 

Showing the possible evolution of the fed- 
eral government’s larger activities, the foi- 
lowing letter to us from Hon Asbury F. Lever, 
chairman house committee on agriculture at 
Washington, is significant: 


The various and numerous suggestions coming 
to me convince me more and more of the cor- 
rectness of my original suggestion to the presi- 
dent—that some strong centralized body, with 
plenary power, should either be created or the 
president himself should have the power con- 
ferred upon him with the advise and suggestions 
of the National council of defense to control this 
whole situation of food production and distribu- 
tion, including price fixing, and all other things 
found to be necessary to the proper handling of 
the matter. I realize that the suggestion is 
drastic, but there are so many angles that it 
would need a small centralized power to properly 
co-ordinate all the different phases of it. Com- 
plaint cannot be made on the score that we are 
conferring autocratic power. War is the very 
acme of autocracy, the antithesis of democracy. 
While we are engaged in this tremendous contest 
we ought to be willing, for the time being, at 
least, to conduct ourselves, and that means our 
government, to the end of developing the highest 
éfficiency possible in all directions.” ‘h 


The first step in this direction has been 
taken by the appointment of Herbert C. 
Hoover as chairman of the national food 
board. That body should be strongly domi- 
nated by the agricultural interests. 


A fiood of testimony bears upon the strong 
position of wool and the possibilities in the 
sheep industry in the 


Expanding the Flocks years to come. The 
, price of wool has 
practically doubled in three years. The war 


in Europe has placed a new complexion onthis. 
On the continent millions of sheep have been 
slaughtered for human food in the past two 
years, and flocks over there are decreasing 
rather than increasing. Meanwhile the man- 
ufacturing centers of Europe are practically 
bare of wool, and this at a time when the 
urgency of the demand is beyond full appre- 
ciation. “Hundreds of millions of pounds of 
wool which in the ordinary course would last 
on a man’s back for three or four years had 
been rendered useless in two or three weeks 
or a month.” The sheep and wool industry 
should receive increased consideration in our 
older eastern and New England States. 


Too frequently membership is considered 


the only “yard stick’ for measuring the . 
effectiveness of farm 

Quality Membership crganizations. While 
Wanted membership is often 


the best barometer of 
effectiveness it is not a sure indication. The 
quality of membership measured by the ability 
and activity of individual members is the 
true indication. Some of the most active 
farm organizations, and those which do most 
good to their members and others, are very 
often small, while too frequently a large or- 
ganization of a thousand or more members 
has so much “dead wood” that its operation 
is burdensome and inefficient. The farm 
bureau organizations use the membership 
yard stick quite largely in measuring their 
effectiveness, and often they are right. How- 
ever, the number of active co-operators and 
the work which they are willing to do is the 
true indicator. It is easier to get new mem- 
bers to an organization of any kind than it 
is to get members actively working on a 
project. Many state farm organizations carry 
dead wood, while other large ones, like the 
New York state fruit growers’ association and 
Western New York horticultural society, have 
a very large per cent of quality workers. Or- 
ganizers of any kind, whether they be farm 
bureau managers, secretaries of agricultural 
associations or state farm advisers, should 
work with quality membership in mind as 
well as numbers, rather than with member- 
ship as the one goal. 


America day throughout England, April 20 
—the Stars and Stripes floating over the 
houses of parliament and Westminster palace, 
where no foreign flag ever before flew! How 
mighty are the changes these stirring days 
bring forth! 
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ericultural Service Committee 


Co-ordination and co-operation in New York should accomplish much 


my HE patriotic agricultural service 
committee, headed by Commis- 
sioner Charles A. Wilson, is at 
work rounding things up for 
efficient effort during the com- 
ing crop season. Through the 
farm bureaus and other agencies they will 
locate all available labor, ascertaining exactly 
how much extra labor will be needed, at what 
seasons, in what counties and on what farms, 
and will render every assistance possible in 
providing that labor. It will be recalled that 
this committee, appointed by Gov Whitman, 
arose out of an emergency message with an 
appropriation of $500,000, the committee 
appointed representing the state agencies and 
state agricultural organizations. 

This committee, in making its reeommenda- 
tions on food production, believes that it is 
of first interest to maintain at least the pres- 
ent milk supply. A large proportion of New 
York land is needed to produce this milk; 
therefore it would be inadvisable to break 
up hay or pasture land without endangering 
the milk supply. However, New York farms, 
as a whole, produce a large surplus of hay. 
New York farmers have been buying grain 
from the west, but do grow hay abundantly, 
even more than they need for their own use. 
It is possible in those counties where there 
is a surplus of hay, to bring under cultivation 
additional lands, but where there is little or 
no surplus hay, then hay lands should not 
be disturbed. In some parts of the state, it 
is estimated that as much as 25% of the hay 
and pasture land may be broken up and put 
to grain crops. 

The committee is confident that the culti- 





vation of silage corn assumes a greater im- 
portance in view of the high price of grain 
than ever. It will be urged that such varie- 
ties be grown as will develop a fairly mature 
ear under normal conditions. It follows, 
therefore, that silage crops should not be 
neglected this year, because the more silage 
produced, the more grain to be be released 
in other sections for other purposes. 

With perishable products the situation is 
not so acute. Normally, this country pro- 
duces substantially all of the perishable prod- 
ucts that are consumed. It has been pointed 
out that the potato acreage in New York has 
decreased about 25% during the past seven 
years. This came about from _. over- 
production. 

The committee therefore believes that with 
the possible exception of the potato crop the 
normal acreage of other perishable products 
will be ample to supply all needs. ‘There 
seems to be no objection to increasing the 
potato acreage. A large supply of this prod- 
uct will tend to release other food stocks and 
relieve the tension, due to shortage of wheat 
and other grains. Undoubtedly the wisest 
step to take in increasing production is not 
to follow a hit and miss fashion here and 
there and everywhere of increasing acreage 
ef cultivated land, but what is more prac- 
ticable is. to improve the cultural methods. 
This means that proper seeding, more liberal 
fertilizing, more intensive tillage and culti- 
vation will bring about larger acre yields, 
thus give better profit to the producer and 
at the same time increase the grand totals 
produced. 

With better cultural methods and more in- 


telligent use of fertilizers must go cons’stent 
spraying to meet insect and fungous pcst:. 
As a general rule, the committee believes in- 
creased acreage of cultivated land is justified 
only in cases where farmers already are 
growing good crops on land under cul- 
tivation. 


To Release Labor to Farms 


Co-operating with New York farmers who 
need temporarily more labor for planting and 
harvesting crops than is regularily available, 
manufacturers, railroad companies and other 
concerns will loan some of their workmen 
over certain periods as a step in relieving the 
farm labor problem. The Lackawanna rail- 
road company will release 800 to 900 section 
hands at certain periods during the next six 
months, when farmers will be particularly in 
need of extra laborers to plant or harvest 
food crops. Certain cities and towns are co- 
operating in this movement with local farm 
communities by making a canvass of the 
situation so as to ascertain when labor will 
be needed and from where it may be obtained 
to help the farmer out. 

Some factories have agreed to pay the dif- 
ference between the farm wage and the salary 
paid by the factories. They appreciate that 
farm labor, as a rule, commands smaller 
wages than many factory hands, and so as not 
to put these farmers at a disadvantage, these 
manufacturing concerns are willing to help 
the country, as a patriotic move by con- 
tributing these wage funds in this patriotic 
cause. This movement, originated at Bing- 
hamton, is gradually extending throughout 
the state. 








Terrific Losses in Winter Wheat 


Autumn drouth followed by winterkilling--Statistician B. W. Snow 


HAVE just finished a trip dur- 
ing which I spent 10 days mak- 
ing a personal examination of 
the wheat situation in Kansas 
and Nebraska. The losses in 
. area are almost unbelievable, 
and by far exceed any previous experience in 
American farming. Over an enormous ex- 
tent of the best winter wheat territory in the 
country not an acre of living wheat remains. 
Perhaps upon an equal area the plant has, at 
this writing, merely a sign of life so pre- 
carious that every day witnesses an addi- 
tional acreage that is permanently lost. 

The damage is from a combination of 
causes, and may be understood only by re- 
calling the soil and weather conditions when 
the crop was seeded last fall and the weather 
conditions and lack of snowfall during the 
winter. In all of western Kansas and in all 
of Nebraska the ground was very dry last 
fall and the seed was put in a dry seed bed. 
There was barely moisture enough in the sur- 
face of the soil to cause the seed to germinate, 
but there was not moisture enough to give it 
any root growth, so that it did not, during the 
period of fall growth, reach down to the 
underlying subsurface moisture. The surface 
of the soil was not only dry, but it was 
unusually loose. 





Some Hope for Kansas 


The winter was marked by very low ex- 
tremes of temperature well below zero, with 
little or no snow protection at the time, and 
the plant which was weak and not well rooted 
and which stood in the open, porous topsoil 
was killed by the freezing weather. It would 


seem, therefore, that the trouble was a com- 
bination of drouth in the fall and winterkill- 
ing. 


Tf it had not been for the drouth and 


weakened condition of the plant the loss 
from winterkilling would have proved com- 
paratively small. 

The situation in Kansas is not yet entirely 
clear, because there is a very large acreage 
on which there is still some signs of life, and 
upon which some growth will be secured and 
a small yield made, if rains ample in quantity 
are received, and weather conditions here- 
after should be favorable. Roughly speaking, 
east of the line running irregularly from 
Marysville in the north through to Salina, 
Hutchinson and Medicine Lodge, the pros- 
pect for wheat in Kansas ranges from mod- 
erately good to practically perfect. Unfor- 
tunately, however, only about 2,500,000 acres 
of the state’s crop lie east of this line. West 
of the line, the situation changes abruptly and 
ranges from acreage already dead and aban- 
doned to limited areas that might still make 
an ordinary yield. This portion of the state 
has an acreage of about 6,500,000 acres, of 
which it is quite possible that one-half is 
already entirely dead and the balance gener- 
ally hanging on to a very slender spark of life. 

In Nebraska the situation is even more 
deplorable. South of the Platte river and 
through the best wheat section of the state, 
it is hard to find a single acre of growing 
wheat, and it is within the range of possi- 
bilities that this portion of the state, except 
in the extreme southeast, will no more than 
get seed back. North of the Platte the situ- 
ation is a little better, particularly in the 
eastern part of the state, though nowhere is 
the crop in any way satisfactory, and Ne- 
braska can be eliminated from any calcula- 
tion of this year’s wheat crop, because the 
state, as a whole, will undoubtedly fall be- 
low bread and seed. 

Throughout both Kansas and Nebraska 


farmers are feverishly at work planting spring 
crops, and an exceptionally large acreage of 
oats has already gone into both states and 
a heavy increase in the corn acreage, as well 
as in kafir and the canes, is in sight. So far 
as is humanly possible it is evidently the 
intention to cultivate every acre of the land 
which is to be abandoned to winter wheat. 
But the enormity of the task for the farmers 
of the two states may be realized when it is 
remembered that in addition to doing the 
ordinary spring preparation and planting, 
which always takes all the time that is avail- 
able, it is necessary this year to reseed from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 acres above that origi- 
nally planned for spring crops. 


Speed of Cream Separators—Some tests 
conducted by the Indiana station show that 
much cream may be lost by not running the 
cream separator the proper number of revo- 
lutions. Farmers should be particular about 
following directions in this regard as given 
by manufacturers of the several makes of 
separators. It has been estimated that over 
95% of the dairymen turn their machines 
too slowly. The question of speed, there- 
fore, becomes one of much importance, and 
dairymen should look after this feature of 
milk and cream handling with as much care- 
fulness as they do any other detail of milk 
handling. 


Disk Land for Oats—Unless the land is fout 
with weed seeds or is an exceptionally heavy 
clay soil, disking corn stubble in preparation 
for oats is better than plowing, says the Ohio 
station, after seven years’ trials to determine 
this point. Yields have been a little more on 
disked land and the cost of preparing the 
ground has been much less than by plowipg. 
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Backyard Gardens 
| nd ntimental folly have 
centered on food prod tion by unin- 
formed but perfectly patriotic people 
Undoubted!s much misdirected ef- 
fort and energy will be expended that 
could be far better used in legitimate 
agricultural directions through provid- 
ing available labor to nuine farmer 
on the land. Horas Bowker, president 
National fertilizer association, in a re- 
cent interview id Ch backyard 
garden ine and the roposition 
of the etary of agri ture to en- 
courage city foll to rai food in 
their backyards is entirely wrong and 
should be discouraged The result of 
that proposition has been to impel a 
lot of people who don't know anything 
ibout 1 in invthine to r to the 
seedsmen and buy a lot of ppli 
and the result will be waste. The roo 
of the proposition is to help th re 
farmer increast his output, rathet 
than get lot of city people who 
know nothin ol rming or i in 
iricacie or the use of fertilizer, or o 
Reeds or of any other ¢ ntial 
“HE ffo in labo nd expend n 
seed fertilizer and m ! l 
be centered in real agricultural places, 
conducted by real agricultural peopl 
Intensive method ipplied to present 
reage wil reatly increa the crop 
< put ar under the direction of the 
er rm population, the results 
iined will be commensurate with 
necds and at a cost worthy of the 
elfort.” 





Farm Boys Will Not Be Drafted 





T have a large productive farm, 
plenty of all kinds of seed, teams and 
tools, two husky boys, 19 and 21 years. 
IT can manage and do some work. Is it 
probable that these boys can help mé 
ahrough. or will they be called to serve 
their country? Thousands of idle acres 
here th season; impossible to get help 
‘c Hi We. 

Tt is now pretty thoroughly recog- 
nized bb the president, by congress 
and also by federal and state govern- 
ment ihat the place for farmers, 
farm youth and rural folk is at work 
on the farms. We believe your boys 
will not be drafted. We also believe 
it is their patriotic duty to enlist as 
agriculutral guards, or as what Pres 
Wilson calls “soldiers of the com- 
missary.” Stick to the farm, at least 
for t year, and probably for 1918 
Iso The lesson of the great war is 
hat the men and women of the nation 
hor be so organized that they can 
pply tt in the vocations to which 
they ire best adapted No greater 
military mistake or economic error 
can be made than to transfer capable 
voung farmers from the farm into the 
army or na The re more needed 
on the farm than at the front 

Meeting Crop Demands 

The New York military training 
commission has selected Arthur D. 
Dean of the vocational division of the 
etate department of education to or- 
ganize boy in schools to work on 
the farm in lieu of military training 
The boys who take up this phase of 
patriotic service are to receive 
chevrons, which will show that they 
are contributing their bit to the state's 
cause 

Gov Whitman has signed the Sage 
bill appropriating $500,000 for the use 
of the patriotic agricultural commis- 
sion, which will supply seed, fertilizer 
and labor to farmers 

Many city organizations are at 
work and endeavor to mobilize city 
workers as helpers on farms George 
rm, Sharpe of the De Laval company 
bas proposed that people who come 
from the country originally and are 


familiar with farm work, utilize their 
vacation periods in assisting farmers. 
Tfe proposes that the mayor's com- 
mittee of New York city ascertain 
the number of such men who will be 
available, when they will be available, 
pnd that this committee co-operate 
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PETE SETUP ELTA 


Mobilizing Agriculture 
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will receive the face amount of the note 
| individual 
is to exceed 


however, 


send 
fore 
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are 
their farms or 
but simply to leave with the 
the grange com- 
his 


application 
which will be furnished by the 

interest on 
tate of 444% 
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notice 
the 


the 
com- 


not 


farm, 


number 


with Commissioner Wilson in placing of farm animals, crop for which loan 
these men on farms at the time they 18 asked, number of acres to be 
il] be most needed planted, amount of seed and fertilizer 
pe = —— f s ‘ is ‘ ; 
The Merchants’ association of New and = t, . and mt a —— he be 
York propos¢ that recruiting officers sTrown other than those for which a 
< ] poses thi ec iting olicers loan is asked. The purpose of the 
accept all who offer their services re- loan is to help farmers finance their 
gardless of slight or temporary physi- crops in way of better seed, better 
eal defects which unfit them for im- fertilizing and a reasonably larger 
mediate military duty. Those who @creage. Full particulars may be ob- 
fail to pass the physical examination sre oe W. Cole, secretary, 
. . ica, I ° 
“ll be furnished with uniforms and . 
regular army equipment and sent out 
to farming districts to assist in the “4 GUarantee Loan Fund for 
production of food Increased Food Production 
Sec Lane advises that the country \ si le | F 
an” tea pote 700.000 acres ares yut practical way Of as- 
- ing’ farmers I re - 
of land without reclamation projects, is oe ee eayone 4 be 
a é . fore May 1 to enable them to increase 
pon which er may be placed this thei lantir : ee : 
; : eir planting, was put »ffe 
on for xluction of food. He , a ae k. ge wa 
j Hampden county, Mass, on 24 hours’ 
king congress to create an , . 
; : : " ; : > notice. Some of its wealthy farmers 
‘ ipped an mobile Organization of . call is ce * 
vas lee 00 wiles Giles nesenan and well-to-do business men joined in 
T bs } <b ' enniggae a guarantee fund of $100,000 to insure 
1e turs om tee : , Ie} 
Seohema 3 webs sinc mittee In banks against loss in making such 
i fal i ai pPOSsSeCS { ri 4 — - 
yet: oO} t poli ds of per loans for six months to rmers at 5% 
1 endow me t 4 st 1late ar * 
nat He 7 ; ~ ot ar a farm per annum, with the of two 
! hroughou trea sritain. This penewals 
om ttee vadlvises ft . oe , . ‘ . 
nm ¢ Is ne government to It is a imple matter for every 
i minimum age r the gric - . 
L me mn 7 “ 1 for e agricul county in the we to « rv out a sime- 
vO NG hoe aie farmers jjlar plan. Let one or two interested 
rimun retur f ¥ \ . é ; s 
’ in for wheat and parties take hold of it, get the coe 
( operation of the local business and 
’ farming organizations, sign up the un- 
War Crop Loans Ready derwriting at once. All details are 
As announced last week in Ameri- Clearly set forth in the following 


can Agriculturist, 
to 


provided 
larger food 


agreement, though it i 


the $10,000,000 fund 
only a petty fraction of each 


help farmers finance 


production is now availa- 


The county farm 


expected that 


signer’s 


subscription will ever be called for, 
bureau 


if 


ble to New York farmers. Instruc- ®MY- may 
tions are being sent to the 900 sub- well administer the details of the plan 
ordinate granges throughout New as the league is doing in Hampden 
York. These loans are to bear 4%% county. 
teres ‘ P " ¢ ‘ : 7 
interest and fall _due not later than The Springfield Plan 
December 1, 1917. In the instruc- 
ti the 1 ; Sai ahaa 1 In consideration of the sum of one dollar each to 
ions T oan committee makes It the other in hand paid. the receipt of which is hereby 
plain that the money is for experi- = ae we the undersigned hereby individually 
- ‘ar nc rhe — . none an personally subscribe the amounts set against our 
ence d farmers, whether members of respective names toward a patriotic fund of $100,000 to 
the grange or not, and not for those guarantee food production loans made by the banks of 
who want to go in as amateur farm- Hampden county to the farmers of this county, under 
re The procedur for se sien the conditiond below described. Provided that each 
é ae 1€ J rocedure or ecuring a underwriter shall be responsible only for so much of 
loan is as follows his own subscription as may be assessed against him 
3 ; ‘ ; . = in accordance with this instrument, and shall be free 
1. Local loan committees will receive from any joint and several obligatio m to any of the 








applications other underwriters. Eac J subscription hereunder shall 
L Applications for loans should be become hinding only whe 1 aggregate thereof shall 
made in duplicate in forms to be sup- - —_ > a lens than Ss and o- — if 
, . —_ . ae p lat amount sha € subscribe hereon not later an 
plied by I cal loan committees, and the first day of May, 1917; otherwise each subscription 
when approved in writing by at least hereto shall be null and void. 
two pempeere of the lox . loan commit- 1. The farmer in any township in Hampden county 
tees both copies are to be filed by the who wishes to borrow money to pay for seed, 
borrower with the local bank. labor, implements or tools, for the purpose of rais- 
3. Om approval of the application a_ ing an extra area of food crops this year in addition 
not« payable to the local bank or to aT — oy a a wae ” The 
a sso : ? » 0. en esident in th ne Ye 
bearer in the form supplied by the appiication should state the amount desired bj 
local loan committee must be deposited. certify the purposes for which the money is to be 
duly signed by the borrower, with the used 
local bank Thereupon the borrower 2. If the loan agent’s personal knowledge and ip- 
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Worth-While Feature of Farm Management 





[GREAT ScoTT! 


BROTHER DON’T 
YOU KNOW You 
CANT GET IN THERE 
WITH THAT THING 
ON? I LEARNED 

THAT YEARS AGo! 


J 














American Agriculturist 


quiry justify him in so doing, he will recommenda 
the application and send it to the Hampden county 
improvement league office in Springfield. 

3. The officers of the league will apportion the 
applications so that the total sum guaranteed by the 
subscribers hereto shall be distributed among the 
banks, townships and farmers of Hampden county in 
such manner as to most wisely and safely insure the 
largest possible increased production of food 

4. For the amount of loan granted, the borrowing 
farmer may) ve his note dué in six months, with the 
understandu that not less than one-tenth of the 
principal be paid when the note is due. The 
balance renewed ‘for 60 days, when not less 









may be 


than four hs of the original amount shall be paid, 
with the privilege of renewing the remainder for an 
other 6@ days The discount on the original note 
shall be at 5%, om renewals at 6% per annum 


age! the horrower, the Hampden county 
league will arrange for his loan in some bank in the 
county, preferably most convenient to the borrower 
The net proceeds of the loan shall be placed to the 
borrower’s credit in said bank, so that he can check 
against it for the uses he has guaranteed to make of 
the money in his letter of application. 

6. The ‘Hampden county league acts in this matter 
simply as agent for the underwriters, borrowers andl 
lenders hereunder, with no charge for its services and 
without legal liability to either of the parties. 


7. Should any loan thus made fail to be paid at 
maturity as above stated, the bank in Hampden county, 


which made the loan, shell promptly notify the 
Hampden county league not later than March 1, 
1918, of the amount of such deficit. Upon March 5, 


1918, ‘the league shall notify the subscribers hereto 
of the names and addresses of each delinquent and 
the amount due from him. The total of the sums 
thus due, the league shall ratably assess upon the 
underwriters hereto, who hereby agree that upon 
March 15, 1918, they will pay such assessment to the 
league. It is then to pay the banks for any such 
delinquencies, ae the same into a lawyer’s hands 
to enforce collectio 


Signature Amount 





A Man Who Knows 


A man who has gained unusual dis- 
tinction as a successful farmer is N. 
s. Schein of 
Williamsp o rt, 
Pickaway coun- 
ty, Oo. Mr 
Schein brought 
up a rundown 
farm which 
had been pro- 
ducing 10 bush- 
els of corn to 
the acre to 
yield 80 bushels 
and to. yield 
wheat in the 
same propor- 
tion. Ten years 
ago Mr Schein 
another farm and raised the 

production by more than 
increase. He has been a suc- 
cessful grower of alfalfa, and relies 
upon corn, wheat, clover, blue grass 
and alfalfa as his main crops. Each 
year he fattens a great many hogs 
and several head of steers. Our read- 
ers will recall several excellent arti- 
cles by Mr Schein in which were re- 
corded his own experience as a prac- 
tical, successful live stock feeder. 


York farmers 
H. H. Wilcox, H. 

















N.S. 
bought 
average 


100% 


SCHEIN 


in 


Three New 
N. 


Chenago county, 


Sexton and W. G. Clark, who live on 
adjoining’ farms, have recently in- 
stalled milking machines. These 
active farm bureau members report 
good satisfaction with their machines 
so far, and they are delighted with 
the innovation. As members of the 


North Chenango cow testing associa- 
tion, these three dairymen have been 
leaders in dairy improvement work 
in the county. 


Jacob F. Brenneman six years ago 
purchased a comparatively run-down 
farm in Blair county, Pa. He ferti- 
lized and cultivated it carefully. His 
crops this year consisted of 800 
bushels of wheat, 775 oats, 2400 
corn and about 65 tons of hay. These 
crops represented a value of $4000. 
He had also a number of smaller 
crops, which with the natural in- 
crease of his animals, poultry, etc, 
brought the total value of the farm 
preducts to $5000 for the year. The 
farm contains less than 150 acres, 
with five acres in woodland and some 
in meadow. 


Shot and Shell 


Voluntary prohibition in America 
during the period of the war is a 
proposition which has taken a firm 
hold on many communities. The tak- 
ing of such a pledge of loyalty by 
Patriotic citizens must mean much in 
winning the world war in this coun- 
try as in Europe. It is urged that 
any countrywide steps in this direc- 
tion taken now would mean that be- 
fore autumn distillers and brewers 
could change over their equipment as 
tar as necessary and make denatured 
alcohol for industrial purposes and 
for use ih place of gasoline for fuel 
and power. Quantities of potatoes, 
fruits, roots, etc, could be thus util- 
ized which otherwise might go to 
waste during the next fall and winter. 





If you own or know of trees or tim- 
ber that might be useful for ship 
building notify federal shipping board, 
Washington, DC. Ask for its circular 


specifying timbers needed. 





John D. Rockefeller, at his large 
country estate in New York, has 
oftered to let all of the people in the 
village use such land as they want to 
till Seed is being supplied at cost 
and American flags will mark out 
each “farm.” 
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1755 ial radiator—ten times more effi- 
cient t the radiator of the Ford—guaran- 
tees perfect cooling— without this installation no 
— motor can work satisfactorily as e 


2 Front end of Smith Form-a-Tractor frame fast- 
ens to front axle of Ford—a feature of strength and conven! 
ence not duplicated in any other construction. 


Smith Form-a-Tractor frame extends full length of Ford frame, 
part of tractor attached to 


eee Smith forma Tractor 


ge + Sere Guaranteed To Do the Work ot Four Big Horses 
CHan8 with any Ford touring car or roadster to make a fully guaranteed 


tractor, duplicating, in amount of work it will do, the highest priced, biggest 
tractors you can buy, and giving you the most efficient tractor construction that you can get. 


Fifteen minutes will change your Ford to tractor, and it takes only fifteen minutes to make the change back again. The 
tractor construction is complete and leaves nothing attached to the Ford with the exception of the new special Smith Form-a- 
Tractor Radiator and the patented Force Feed Oiling System. 

Back your Ford over the Smith Form-a-Tractor frame—jack up the rear axle—pull off the Ford rear wheels—replace them 
with the Smith Form-a-Tractor roller erwin pinions—connect up the Smith Form-a-Tractor axle to the Ford axle with special 
clamps—clamp the front end of the Smith Form-a-Tractor frame to the front axle of the Ford frame, and the conversion is 
complete. All the‘work is done by the Smith Form-a-Tractor attachment. The tractor wheels push the Ford ahead and pull 
the farm implements from the rear. You do not deface your Ford in any way. You do not injure its wonderful ability, but 
merely utilize its low cost of operation to give the cheapest form of doing farm work. 


Use Smith Form-a-Tractor now fo# on the hottest days you can plow at the rate of seven 



































‘ . Swati Cc . * acres a day with absolute certainty, where horses can 
owing ey _ sais rotiies Grpeling Clad only plow 4 acres, with the constant fear that they 
Listing Hoisting Hay Drilling Rolling Pulling Stones will drop dead in the harness from excessive heat. 
Disking Hay loading Irrigati Spraying _ Ditch Digging The patented Force Feed Oiling System guarantees 
Dragging Stretching Wire -~- = Grading Hacling Crops perfect lubricatione-freedom from burned out bearings, 
Leveling Pulling Diggers Palling Stumps scored pistons, These two features are absolutely 
and any other farm work that you have been doing with horses, essential to proper tractor operation. 

° The tractor wheels are exceptionally wide, equipped 
50,000 This Year with strong, durable lugs for service in soft soil, the 





P P i ith t i 
20,000 Smith Form-a-Tractors aré now being built, even —-? mae Agee Ay ~ 1. F--F, pg gear of the 


peprepr eget The tractor axle is back of the Ford axle. The 










50,020 will be sold this year, 
















Smith : 7 driving power of the pinions is exerted downward, 
Ferm-a- Smith Form-a-Tractors will cut the cost of doing farm keeping strain away from the Ford and giving utmost 
Tractor drilling work from 40% to 70% on any farm in the country, efficiency 
—four horse work Pa) Sal large or small. 

Use Smith Form-a-Tractor for your farm work—Smith Remarkable Power 





ee Form-a-Truck for your farm hauling, and all the waste- 

ful expense of horses is eliminated.” Eleven-to-one gear reduction through the use of the 
” on F a = he ractor roller ora a ives | 
W. erful working power. Two and one-half miles an hour 
onderful D esign in plowing, binding, drilling and all other farm work— 

In quality — workmanship — design — materials—Smith  ¢leven times the pulling power of the Ford. 
Form-a-Tractor gives you tremendous value. Smith Form-a-Tractor will start and work continuously, 
The special cellular type radiator, ten times as efficient hauling a 28-inch gang plow or doing any other four- 
as the regular Ford radiator, guarantees perfect cooling horse work, and do it all on high gear. ‘e absolutely 


in all kinds of work, under all weather conditions. Even guarantee this amazing feature of performance. 


Deliveries Now 


You need your Smith Form-a-Tractor now, when you are busiest in the field, doing your hardest work. 
We can take care of your demands, Our big, complete dealer organization covering every section of the 
farming territory is ready to supply your demands immediately. 

You can order from our dealer in the morning and have your Smith Form-a-Tractor at work, radiator 

installed, oiling system in, and the tractor itself ready for work in the afternoon of the sane day. The . A. 
first 12 hours you work Smith Form-a-Tractor will show you just what a tremendous saving it will 4-28-17 
make for you in your farm work, SMITH 
If you cannot get in touch with a dealer quickly enough, send us the coupon. Accompany it with a FORM-A- 
deposit of $10 and we will ship your Smith Form-a-Tractor immediately, subject to payment of TRACTOR 
sight draft attached to bill of lading. Whatever you do, get Smith Form-a-Tractor working in Chicago, Ill. 
your fields just as quickly as possible. : 
























Please 


Gentlemen: 
SMITH FORM-A-TRACTOR ats 
“ \ \ ) Michigan Avenue and 16th St., Chicago WA application to my work, 
“a DEALERS WIRE! lam operating a farm of......... 


Get full detaile of the Smith 




















Form-a-Tractor dealership. acre#: my principal crops AFe......0 
Make application by wire. 
One day now is worth sneneneunnenned lam at present using 






ten days a month from 





horses for my farm work, 





Smith Form-a-Tractor hauling largest 


size manure spreader 
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Seeds Alfalfa in August 
"i. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
1 am not absolutely sure that sub- 
soiling is necessary in all soils, but it 


method employed 


was a part of the 

when I obtained my best results in 
growing alfalfa, and without more in- 
formation on the subject, I would 
hesitate about giving it up My best 


results have been obtained by sowing 
in September. I have sown this crop 
October 1 and secured a 
however, there may 


as late as 
pretty fair stand; 


have been something in the season 
that aided the result. I believe an 
earlier date, perhaps, is to be pre- 
ferred. The main advantage in late 
seeding is to avoid weeds. 

It is desirable that the plant gets a 
good start and becomes well rooted 
before cold weather sets in If there 


is sufficient moisture to enable the seed 
bed to be properly prepared, I expect 
to sow in August. However, I do not 
consider the middle of September too 
late for sowing in this latitude. | want 
to emphasize the importance of sowing 


good seed. I have always sown the 
best seed that money could by. For 
the small difference in price no one 


can afford to take chances with poor 
seed. With well-fertilized soil, thor- 
Oughly prepared seed bed and good 
weed sown at the proper time, I have 
never known of a failure in growing 
this crop. 

This crop was an experimental one 
with me at first, and at that time 
there was little said about the culti- 
vation and the proper way to handle 
this as a money crop, but I kept on 
powing and experimenting and [ con- 
aider my efforts in this direction well 
rewarded; in fact, it is one of our 
recular crops now and it is a good 
Money crop. 

[ have always sown 20 pounds of 
alfalfa seed to the acre, but Iam con- 
vinced that when all conditions named 


have been complied with—a fertile 
soil, limestone, phosphorus, inocula- 
tion, good seed and a well-prepared 


seed bed, a much less quantity of seed 
will give the desired results. Alfalfa 
is a deep-rooted plant and the ground 
should be plowed and thoroughly pul- 
verized to a considerable depth, in or- 
der to give the plant a good start. It 
is better to plow some time before 
seeding and give the ground frequent 
disking and harrowing until it is thor- 
oughly and finely pulverized. I have 
mever seen a seed bed too well pre- 
pared and I consider this one of the 
most essential and important things 
in the successful growing of alfalfa. 





Agriculture by Commission 
f. J. LOWELL, MASTER N Y STATE GRANGE 

The Farm and markets bill now in 
the New York legislature to consoli- 


date agricultural agencies in New 
York and to head same with a com- 


mission of nine or 10 men, is a good 
law to put into effect, and I join 
heartily with the Dairymen’s league, 
the fruit growers’ associations, the 
state agricultural society and other 
agricultural organizations in general 
support of this measure. I believe in 
the commission form of supervision 
with a commission not too large, but 
ef sufficient size to be representative. 
This is amply provided for in the bill. 
A commission adopts plans and puts 
into effect measures only after care- 
ful consideration and there is not the 
opportunity for arbitrary or defective 
operation as is the case when one 
man rules. 

Heads of 
Ways be under a 


should al- 
power to 


departments 
supervisory 


bring about the fullest efficiency 1 
believe this has proved soin all walks 
of life. I think this bill should be 
given every possible publicity that all 
may know of its contents, and that 
all should study it carefully so as not 
to read into it sinister motives that 


what 
have 


to understand 
We 


are not there, but 
it really intends to do 


Ue ca 





Field on Forage Crops 


LCR 
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the assurance of Senator Brown that 


he desires to make this bill a broad, 
big piece of legislation for the good 
of agriculture in New York and that 


any suggestion based on this idea will 
receive most cordial approval and to 
this end I earnestly airge all grange 
members to go over the bill carefully, 
and write their senators just where 
the bill fail, if it does fail, and to 
uggest any constructive remedy. 


Start Corn in Good Seed Bed 
H. MARKEY, MORROW COUNTY, 0 
Having a well-prepared seed bed we 





plant the corn not more than 1% 
inches deep. If weather conditions 
permit we use the harrow before the 
corn comes through the ground. This 
kills all little weeds that may have 
started. After the corn is 3 inches 
high, if the surface of soil is crusted 


or small weeds have started, we again 
use the harrow. A light spike-tooth 
harrow is used both times. We use a 
riding cultivator pretty soon after- 
ward, 

We insist that the cultivation be 
frequent, shallow and level and con- 
tinued until the corn is too large for 
a two-horse cultivator. This is usually 
about July 10. Later cultivations de- 
pends largely on the season. If there 
are many showers we receive no bene- 
fit from later cultivations. Very dry 
years like last season, we added 10 
bushels to the acre by going through 
twiee with a small tooth cultivtator. 
The cultivation was very shallow, fill- 
ing up cracks in the soil and leaving 
a mulch of fine soil to prevent escape 
of moisture, 





Rate of Corn Planting Varies 


The rate of corn planting depends 
mainly upon the purpose for which 
the corn is grown, type and 
and condition of soil, variety used 
and climatic conditions, When corn 
is grown for silage or fodder, 
it must be planted from 25 to 75% 
thicker than when raised for grain, in 
order to secure the largest yield of 
fodder of the highest quality. If raised 
for grain, the stand is thinner to al- 
low for full ear development. 

On a light or sandy soil of poor 
water-holding capacity, the planting is 
not as thick as on a heavier type of 
soil which holds the moisture better. 
Likewise, a more fertile soil can stand 
a thicker rate of seeding than one less 
fertile. Some varieties of corn are 
naturally large, rank growing, with 
heavy stalks and extensive root sys- 
tems. They develop larger ears which 
require more soil from which to draw 
plant food. 

Hence the manner of growth affects 
both the distance apart of stalks in 
the row and the distance between 
rows. Naturally, these varieties are 
planted farther apart than the small- 
stalked varieties. The more favorable 
the climatic conditions, the thicker 
the corn is planted to secure maxi- 
mum yields. Also the longer the grow- 
ing season, the larger and ranker are 
the varieties that can be grown, 





Homemade Sod Cutter 

A convenient sod cutter is of spe- 
cial use where new lawns are to be 
made from sod rather than by seed- 
ing. Where large areas are to be 
sodded a tool drawn by®a horse will 
save time and labor. As in accom- 
panying drawing, the cutting parts 
are two vertical knives, and a hori- 
zontal blade. This blade cuts 2 to 3 
inches below the surface, preferably 





Sed Cutter Showing Knives 





scabby potatoes if applied to 


2'%4 inches. All the blades must be 


kept sharp. They are attached to 
2xt-inch hardwood, shaped and 
fastened together by 2x2-inch cross- 


pieces. 


The tool is guided by ordinary 
rlow handles. The runners pass over 
the surface of the sod and maintain 
in even depth. They should be ai 
least 5 feet long. A convenient width 
i 18 inches. This implement cut 
the turf in long strips, which are 
rolled up in convenient sizes of about 
(i feet. On the new site the rolls of 
sod are laid flat and rol'ed heavily 
to make them come in close contact 
with the soil. All crevices are filled 
with fine earth to secure an even 


lawn. 





Might Try Chestnut Trees 


1 huve a fruit farm and wish to make 
a fence, or rather a line of trees, but 
um undecided just what to use, whether 
apple pear, eherry or nut. I wish 
something which will not take too 
much trouble or care, but will still give 
me some revenue later on.—[P. M. Bru- 


her, Adams County, Pa. 

According to Prof J. P. Stewart, 
pomologist at tha, Pennsylvania col- 
lege, it is possible that a line of chest- 
nut trees of one of the improved 
varieties would be best. These trees 
would probably require the least care 
and would eventually give as much 
profit as any other tree that could be 
used. 





Potato Disease Troublesome 


Last summer a new potato disease 
appeared in various sections of the 
east, being apparently associated with 
lack of potash in commercial ferti- 
lizers used last summer. The disease 
promises to appear again in potato 
growing sections from Maine to Vir- 
ginia. The affected plants first develop 
a downward rolling of the leaf mar- 
gins, accompanied by a peculiar bronz- 
ing of the surface, sometimes mis- 
taken for spray injury. However, 
the disease occurs on both sprayed 
and unsprayed plants. The plants 
ripen prematurely, greatly reducing 
the yield. The disease appears most 
severely on low, poorly drained soils. 

Study of the trouble to date indi- 
cates that the addition of potash 
where possible or stable manure will 
give almost complete control. Ap- 
parently an excess of nitrates in the 
presence of a minimum potash sup- 
ply is partly accountable for the dis- 
ease. The trouble may be partly 
avoided by remedying these defi- 
ciencies and by putting potatoes upon 
different ground from last year, so 
fur as rotation of crops is feasible. 





Corn and Lime 

Corn yields have been regularly in- 
creased for 14 years, from 12 to 15 
tushels an acre annually, from lime 
costing about $5 once in five years at 
the station farm at Wooster, 0, 
Other crops, particularly clover, have 
Shown like increase from the use of 
lime, the average gain for all plots in 
the five-year rotation of corn, oats, 
wheat, clover and timothy being $16 
@n acre or a net profit of 229% above 
the cost of the lime. 

Lime is applied in the spring after 
the land is plowed for corn. From 
one to two tons of ground limestone 
is used per acre. The station spe- 
cialists say that lime should never be 
mixed’ with manure or fertilizers or 
be plowed under. It may cause 
this 
crop. 





Jottings from the Farmers 

In regard to my work in producing 
more highly productive trees as de- 
scribed in a recent issue of American 
Agriculturist, let me say that fer a 
long time several scientific men were 
against my theory and practice, but 
since coming to my farm and seeing 
the results, they are changing their 
opinion. About three weeks ago I 
shipped a number of boxes of apples 
to London from trees that I imported 
from England nine years ago and from 
which I propagated other trees. I have 
a cable with congratulations that the 
apples sold for an average of $4.76 a 
box, the highest price for any Ameri- 
can apple sold in England. The com- 
mission men who sold the apples have 
sent me a personal letter saying they 
were the best apples of the very high- 
ly prized variety they had ever sold 
and they were true to the best type as 
gzrown in England. This is a pretty 
good conformation from a_ business 
firm that knew nothing of my work in 


this line for a period of over 25 years. 





American Agriculturist 


I shall begin another lot of trees to be 
propagated with buds from the best 
trees [ have, and feel certain [ can 
raise the standard again by several 
points.— [George T. Powell, Columbia 
County, N Y. 


A dull local cash market discouruges 
farming and causes a decline. Too 
often the farmer is apparently blind or 
indifferent to the fact thet changed 
conditions in the rest of the world de- 


mand a change in his farm crops and 
methods. If a farmer raiscs crops in 
excess of the needs of his own tabie, 
he is foreed by lack of a local mar’:et 
to ship to centers of industrial lte 
where food consuinption ex-cls farm 
production. The trouble and expen.«c 
of these shipments under present con- 


ditions are such that very few farmers 
rmount them alone. In a largs 
measure the farm bureau can assist in 
selling the farm crops. By bunching 
the output the expense of individu:s! 
Shippers can be saved and better 
markets secured.~-[J. B. Brown, Wur- 
ren County, N Y. 


can su 





Soil Treatment for Trecs—if you 
want those newly-set fruit or shade 
trees to grow lustily this summer, 


just follow the plan suggested in the 





Stable wheawe ae Trees 


cut. The dotted portion shows the 
soil about each tree made fine and 
mellow. On this is a generous layer 
of stable manure. Over all and com- 
ing out well onto the grass ground is 
a thick mulch of hay or straw. Th 
rains will soak the fertilizer dow” 
about the roots, while the muich will 
keep in the moisture, while keepin: 
the surface mellow and cool The 
right kind of a tree cannot help 
growing under such conditions. 


canna 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


Throughout the cigar leaf sections 
of Pa, N Y and to some extent in 
N E, seedbeds have been prepared, 
and so far as this is concerned the 
tobacco crop for the forthcoming sea- 
son is under way. Sterilization of the 
soil initiated several years ago in 
some of the older tobacco-growin:; 
sections is still in high favor, and ths 
work being extended into territory 
hitherto untouched. It is regarded 
as a practical means of insuring the 
right start-off in the young plants. 

The tobacco acreage in southeast- 
ern Pa, it now appears, will prove a 
generally full one. Growers in N Y 
are making plans for a generous acre- 
age, although this is liable to run 
somewhat uneven, larger here and 
there, and_ normal or actually smaii- 
er where conditions are not so favor- 
able. 





Combating Tobacco Worms—I have 
been very successful in combating the 


tobacco worm by the following 
method: I bought about two dozen 
campaign torches which ~* burned 
kerosene. After the sockets had becr 


taken off they were soldered to 1)- 
inch pie tins. These were placed on 
stakes about 30 inches high and dis- 
tributed in the tobacco bed. Before 
doing this, however, the bulbs were 
filled with oil and the pans with 
water. At night the torches were 
lighted. The lights attracted the moths 
which always fly at night. The in- 
burned or they 


sects were either 
dropped into the water and were 
drowned. A few evenings each week 


was all that was necessary to get rid 
of the moths. This is a simple way of 
preventing the attacks of worms and 
eliminating the danger and trouble 
involved in using poison.—[J. H. Mc- 
Kiernan, Alleghany County, Pa. 


inability of American tobacco 
to obtain Turkish tobacco ha% 
deferred interest toward Russian to- 
bacco, according to a recent consttar 
report. The entire coast of the Black 
Sea is more or less of a tobacco grow- 
ing region. 
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Here is a tractor that does the work of 
10 horses—in any weather; on any 


soil—the “Cleveland”—price, $985 


H ERE is the latest development 

in tractor construction—the 
most efficient, the most eco- 
nomical tractor that modern science 
can produce. 

A Tractor that plows wetter 
ground—or drier ground—than any 
other type tractor in the world. 

A Tractor that can be operated on 
public roads, wood floors or plowed 
ground with equal facility. 

A Tractor that will not slip—nor 
mire—nor pack the soil. A tractor 
that moves smoothly and evenly 
through heavy sand—through 
swampy lands. 

A Tractor that is adapted to dray- 
ing, excavating, logging, lumber 
yards, factories—for snow-plows 
on city streets and sidewalks. 

A Tractor that can be utilized for 
almost every manner of farm work 
Trequiring power—except the culti- 
vation of corn after it has grown 
knee high. 


A Tractor that pulls three i2-inch 
plows at three and one-half miles per 
hour, that plows ten acres a day. 


A Tractor that delivers twelve 
mechanical H. P. at the drawbar, 
equal to the work of ten average 
horses—for hauling; forroad grading; 
for clearing Jand; for logging and in 
irrigation work. 


A Tractor that develops twenty 
H. P. at the belt pulley for stationary 
work—for threshing; for filling silos; 
for grading, pumping, sawing. 

A Tractor that does practically 
twice as much work per dollarof cost, 
and that operates with less fuel per 
acre than any other tractor in the 
world. 





The Cleveland Tractor is Geared 
to the Ground 


Study its construction. See the 
great endless belts that carry the 
tracks on which the Cleveland 
Tractor runs. 


Those tracks carry the Cleveland 


The Cleveland 


THE CLEVELAND MOTOR PLoy 


2 CLEVELANG oRi9 
GEARED Ta THe GROUND” 





Rollin H. White, the inventor and designer of the Cleveland Tractor 


over the bad places—bridge the way 
over gullies and ditches; through 
swamps and heavy sands. 

Those tracks save the jolts and 
jars that wrack 
the mechanism 
of the ordinary 
tractor. 

The track on 
each side is 50 
inches long by 6 
inches wide—a 
total tread 100 
inches long by 6 
inches wide—600 
square inches of 
traction surface. 
Forty -four cor- 
rugations, 1 inch 
face by 5 inches wide—220 square 
inches of grouters—engage in the 
ground to prevent slipping. 


These grouters are in a vertical 
position before being engaged in the 
ground by the weight of the machine 
running on the track—and so they 
do not loosen the soil as is done with 
grouters on round wheels. 


Therefore, in heavy pulling on soft 
ground—either wet, sandy cr plowed 
—the pulling power of the Cleveland 
for its weight and cost is unequaled. 


And yet, the grouters are so 
formed, and the weight of the ma- 


Tue Cievexana Morne Prow~ 


“SEARED TO THE GROUED” 





Side view of the Cleveland Tractor, 
geared to the ground 


chine is so evenly distributed, that 
the Cleveland will not damage as- 
phalt or macadam roads. 


The Cleveland Tractor is equipped 
with a specially 
designed four- 
cylinder heavy 
duty engine. 


The Cleveland 
Tractor Is Steered 
by the Power of 

the: Engine 


used merely 
to indicate 
the direction 
you want to 
turn. Anyone 
—any boy or 
girl big enough to drive a horse 
can operate a Cleveland Tractor. 
It can be turned around—back- 
ward or forward—in a circle 12 
feet in diameter. 

The Cleveland Tractor is built with 
a spring suspension so designed as to 
make it flexible—to admit the trac- 
tor following any sort of uneven 
ground. 

Each side is counterbalanced by 
the other side on the cantilever 
principle. 

The Cleveland Tractor is compact. 
Twenty of them can be loaded in an 
ordinary freight car. 


The wheel is — 


It is estimated that 30 to 40% of 
the total work of which the Cleve- 
land Tractor is capable is work that 
the wheel tractor cannot do. 


These facts, taken from the 
Government report published in 
1916 on tractor costs in the Illinois 
Corn Belt, prove the dollar-and- 
cents saving in the Cleveland 
Tractor. 


The average cost of a three-plow 
tractor is $1086. Its plowing depth 
is 6 inches, its plowing speed is 2 
miles per hour. Estimating 20% loss 
in turning and delays, the average 
three-plow tractor will plow 6.78 
acres net per ten-hour day. 


The average cost of a good team 
of horses is $600—or for three teams, 
$1800. Their plowing depth is 6 
inches; their plowing speed is one 
and one-half miles per hour. Esti- 
mating 20% loss in turning and de- 
lays, three teams will plow four 
and one-half acres net per ten- 
hour day. 


One Cleveland Tractor costs $985. 
It will pull three 12-inch plows, plow- 
ing 6 inches deep at a speed of three 
and one-half miles an hour. 


Estimating 20% loss in turning and 
delays, one Cleveland Tractor will 
plow 10 acres net per day. 


Remember: one Cleveland Trac- 
tor will plow almost twice as much 
as an ordinary tractor, and almost 
three times as much as three good 
teams of horses. 


Three-quarter view of the Cleveland 
Tractor, geared to the ground 


And remember: the Cleveland 
Tractor costs just about one-half the 
price of the horses—and it does not 
cost one penny for the time when 
it is not actually at work. 


Tractor is steered by the power of the engine 














Cleveland Motor Plow Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Now is the opportune time to become, 


Series and Summer work is at hand. 
o make that work give you the greatest 
possible profit you need a Cleveland Trac- 


tor. 
now. 


To get it in time, you must order 
Send the coupon immediately. 


CLEVELAND MOTOR PLOW CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send me full particulars regarding the Cleveland Tractor 














for. —as 
State whether farmer, contractor, etc, 
Name 
Address__ 
City State 





in your own community, the represen- 
tative for the Cleveland Tractor — 
the most needed implement of modern 


times. 


Send the coupon immediately. 


CLEVELAND MOTOR PLOW CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send me full particulars regarding the Cleveland Tractor and 


your proposition to dealers. 


Name 





Address. 





City. 


State 
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Crops with Spinach on Nuc 

I intend to put in one acre of spinach 
fn the muck, but I have had no exy 
rience with spinach Piease advise m« 
when to sow it Will 500 pounds of a 
%-10-0 fertilizer be enough for it? Will 
I get the crop off the muck in time for 
celery ?—[William B. Berschage, Ontario 
A‘ounty, N Y. 

Spinach should be planted very 
early in the spring; if possible in 
April. It can again be planted in Au- 
grust or early September If planted 
early, it can be taken off previous to 

crop of celery This is not a com- 
mon method because spinach is a rel- 
atively new crop on muck soil and 
work is so pressing in the spring. An- 
other method of utilizing spinach on 
muck commonly followed by big grow- 
ers in western New York, is for the 
spinach to precede a late crop of let- 
tuce or to follow an early crop of let 
tuce [In both cases the time taken to 


grow the crop of spinach is shorter 
than the time required to grow a crop 
of lettuce, 

Spinach is planted at the rate of 18 
to 45 pounds of per acre, 25 
pounds being considered good seeding. 
The rows are 9 to 12 inches apart, 
with possibly the better average being 
12 inches. Seed can be sown with any 


seed 


sodo drill set to put the seed 1 inch 
deep. 

If following celery either the same 
year or the following year, no fer- 
tilizer is needed The same is true if 
any other heavily fertilized crop pre- 
cedes spinach. Otherwise 550 to 500 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer testing 
4% phosphoric acid and 6% potash, or 


% phosphoric-acid and 7% potash has 


been used successfully when sown 
broadcast in ordinary years Under 
present conditions when potash is 


this ingredient 
Ni- 


practically unavailable, 
must be low in the fertilizer used. 
trogen is not needed on muck. 





New Apple Barrels for delivery next 
Bummer and fall will probably cost as 





much as ever, and perhaps slightly 
more, due to high wages paid at fac- 
tories as well as continued high cost 


of lumber. Large quantities of wooden 


Ware are made in New Hampshire. 
One manufacturere at Nashua, who 
Jast year sold apple barrels in carlots 


at SS cents each, writes us that he 
will probably have to charge 40 cents 
fo » this year, as cost of manufac- 
turing the staves and heads has in- 
creased 20%. “It is very expensive for 
the purchaser to have apple barrels 
shipped in less than carlots,” he adds, 


“as the freight is nearly double what 
it would be by full car. We recom- 
mend that where the buyer does not 
need a car he club with neighbors for 
uw full car and thereby save excessive 


freight cost.” 

Mixed Radishes and Parsnips—On 
slow germination of 
parsnip seed it will be found a good 
practice to drill some early radishes 
thinly in the rows to mark their posi- 


Recount of the 


tions and assist the parsnip seedlings 
in retting through the soil. The 
radishes must be removed promptly 
when large enough to use else they 
will damage the parsnips. 


Peaches Largely Elberta—If the 





market is overcrowded in the early 

fall, we put them in cold storage for a | 
short time until the market improves 
Western New York has about the lat- | 
est ripening peaches in the country, 

particulariy along or near Lake On- | 
tario and the Niagara river Many of 
our farmers grow 5000 to 10,000 bush- 
els a year, besides other fruit Our 
quince orchards begin to bear at from 
Six to seven years and seldom fail un 

til 25 to 30 years of age Our section 
is not surpassed in growing Bartlett 
and other pear The flavor and value 
are better than the California stock 
Many growers have 4000 too S000 
bushels a year. We grow prunes and 


plums in abundance, and our Concord 


and Niagara grapes are unsurpassed 
in finvor and appearance. ‘There are 
hundreds of these farms adapted to 
growing all these fruits that can be 


purchased at rea»onable prices. There 
are conveniept shipping stations, rail- 





roads, trolleys, improved roads, tele- 
phone, rural mail delivery, grange, 
good schools, churches and good 





neighbors. The farms bring $10,000 or 
$15,000. You can purchase an up-to- 
date farm of 50 to 100 acres with good 
buildings and with a good bearing or- 
chard and sufficient farming lands to 
grow the hay, grain and other prod- 
icts needed.—[ Willard Hopkins, Niag- 








rau County, N Y. 

l read a good deal about the high 
ost of living [It makes me sick; the 

ison it costs so riuch to live is be- 
caiuse people are teo lazy to work and 
because of the miserable laws ihey 
made Fifty years ago I sold wheat 
for $3.25 a bushel as I could hire help 
cheaper then than now I hope your 
paper will be one that will teli the | 
truth. My taxes ar») more than dortble | 
what they were 35 years ago. ‘Too | 
much education and not enough | 
muscle If people don't want to work 
but eight hours out of 24 they ought | 
to starve I could tell you more; 36 
years™’go corn was $1 a bushel in the 
fall and I a good boy for $10 a month. 
Our president says raise bumper crops, 
How are we going to do it with no- 
body to do the work. Such talk is all 
bosh and not good common sense.-— 
[E. D. Perry, Bridgeton, N J. 
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2% THOUSANDS Ze 
UPON THOUSANDS OF 
HEALTHY BOYS & GIRLS EAT 


Grape-Nuts 


AND CREAM EVERY 
MORNING BECAUSE 
WISE MOTHERS KNOW 


“There's a Reason” 
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Tread Tires. 


back forthwith. 










best fabric tire made. 
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Gf Where You See This Si 

8 en 
| Goodrich Tires are Stocked 





-Fair List Prices 





Then Goodrich FAIR TREATMENT steps 
up and squares the debt of that tire—squares it 
gladly and generously with a liberal adjustment, 
bound to satisfy you. 


For Goodrich accepts as the Company’s debt 
of honor an obligation of tire service, worthy of the 


There are no conditions, no catch words to Good- 
rich’s world wide invitation: 


“Send back to Goodrich 
ANY Goodrich tire you 


believe owes you anything.’’ 
’ 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 





Fair Treatment 


ODRICH 


| BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


Underwritten by GOODRICH 
Good Faith 


‘ The Fair Treatment Guarantee— 
the pledged good faith of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company—takes the slightest 
off Goodrich Black Safety 


You must get full value service 
from a Goodrich tire, or Goodrich wants it 





Akron, Ohio 


Also Maker of the Celebrated tires 
on which Dario Resta won the of ficial 
1916 National Automobile Racing 
Championship, Silvertown Cord Tires 














“Best im the Long Run”. © 
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Irrigating a Thrifty and Promising Young Orchard 


By carefully cultivating truck between the rows the orchard is kept 
free from weeds and other undesirable growths. The ideal irrigation is to 
apply the water so none goes through the soil on to the sand and gravel 


beneath, and none is evaporated from the surface of the soil. 


If the 


trees are just set and the ground is dry or only moist the water must 


go to the roots of the tree. 


After this 


one watering put the water 


where yau want roots of the tree to be and let the roots go to the water. 


Mosaic Disease in Cucumbers 


A new disease, known as the mosiac 
disease of cucumbers, has appeared 
during the past few years in commer- 
cial greenhouses and in fields where 
eucnmbers are grown for pickling pur. 
Poses. Recent invetigations show that 
it is closely related to mosaic diseases 
of other plants. When attacked while 
very young, the plants are dwarfed, 
growth is slow, the runners are very 
much shortened, the leaves are corre- 
spondingly reduced in size, the plants 
blossom sparingly and the amount of 
fruit is very much reduced. 

The fruits are very conspicuously 
affected, being dwarfed, more or less 
mottled or blotched with areas of 
darker green on a background of light 
green, greenish yellow, or almost 
white. In some cases the fruits are 
almost white, hence, the name “white 
pickle.”” The disease is extremely vir- 

















Cucumber with Mosaic 


ulent, and it has been proved that 
plant lice may carry the disease. It is 
practically certain that the disease is 
spread by pickers when harvesting the 
cucumbers, 

Rigid insect control measures should 
be started as soon as the plants are 
up, and continued through the season. 
The fields should be gone over re- 
peatedly, especially previous to the be- 
ginning of picking, and all mosaic dis- 
eased plants pulled and destroyed, as 
well as piants with which they have 
ome in contact. 





- Hope for Full Potato Acreage 


Never in the history of the world 
was the potato more appreciated; 
never its importance as a food prod- 
uct more recognized in Europe, and 
in the United States. The practical 
exhaustion of foreign supplies months 
ago, the short domestic crop of 1916 
with attendant diminishing reserves 
ond the necessity of a heavy world 
crop in 1917 make planting probabili- 
ties just ahead something of peculiar 
interest and importance. 

A normal acreage in the United 
States covers wide areas, as the po- 
tato is nearly a universal crop. Lead- 
ers in production are Germany and 
Russia, in area, in rate of yield to the 
acre and in total bushels. In fact, 
North America probably produces less 
than 10% of the world crop one year 
with another. Leaders here in about 
the crder named are New York, 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—[ Advertisement. 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Maine. 

The tendency on the part of grow- 
ers in the big potato states, such as 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Maine ,s to put in a full acreage. 
But seed is scarce and high, and so 
with labor prospectively. American 
Agriculturist is now making a thor- 
ought canvass of the situation. Replies 
from our correspondents are coming 
forward rapidly. Here are brief ab- 
stracts from a few of them: 


In the Potato Belt 


Around Waupaca, Wis, a smaller 
potato acreage is predicted, table 
stock there $2.85 p bu, seed potatoes 
higher, small seed a little lower. At 
Wild Rose, Waushara Co, Wis, ap- 
pears like normal acreage. Fears are 
expressed that owing to the high 
prices many farmers in the Waupaca 
district will sell themselves short of 
seed potatoes. 

Best table stock selling at $3 p bu, 
seconds 2.50. Not enough seed for 
full acreage, yet a good fair supply. 
I estimate 10% less acreage account of 
seed shortage.—[J. E. Walker, Steu- 
ben County, N Y. 

Acreage probably 10% less than 
last year, seed scarce, sound potatoes 
$2.25 p bu.—[M. S., Washington 
County, N Y. 


Larger acreage prospects’ than 
last year by 25%; ample supply of 
seed potatoes in Rensselaer and 


Washington counties.—[S. M. S., Bus- 
kirk. N Y. 

About the same acreage, seed 
scarce at $4 p bu for selected, com- 
mon and table potatoes 2@3.—[D. M. 
J., Clay, Onondaga County, N Y. 

There will be 10 to 15% more pota- 
toes planted this season, seed supply 
ample.—[H. A. A. A,, Manlius, 
Onondaga County, N Y. 

About 25% less than usual, no farm 
help to be had, seed potatoes short. 
[A. E. L., Rathbone, Steuben Coun- 
ma YF: 

In such towns as Argyle, Hebron 
and Hartford, Washington Co, prob- 
ably 10% smaller acreage, due to 
scarcity of seed and lack of help. 
Farmers sold -seed potatoes short. 
[H. W., Argyle, N Y. 

Prospects for a normal acreage 
here, but in surrounding towns 
shortage of seed; table stock $3 p bu. 
[(C. H. T., Gainesville, Wyoming 
County, N Y. 

Normal acreage planned, seed pota- 
toes in ample supply but farmers will 
plant more spring grain on account 
of high cost of seed and labor; sound 
potatoes now selling $2.75@3 p bu.— 
L. G. L., Victor, N Y. 

Farmers planting full acreage have 
sufficient seed, sound table stock now 
$3 p bu; seed potatoes $10 p sack of 
11 pecks.—[TI. S. W., Riverhead, N Y. 


Acreage should be about as last 
year if seed can be procured; sm.) 
lots of sound potatoes selling at S3@ 
3.15 p bu.—[H. F. H., Kirkville, N Y. 

A correspondent at Rush, Monroe 


County, NY, writes it looks like 80% 
of last year’s potato acreage. 

Seed scarce and high, probable 
acreage 70 to 75% of last year, table 
stock now $2.75@3 p bbl at Akron 
ana Alliance.—[B. F. Price. 

I look for 10 to 25% inerease in 
acreage, seed stock in ample supply, 
sound potatoes now $7.50 p 165 lbs.— 
[C. H. M., Houlton, Me. 

Normal acreage probable around 
Presque Isle, seed stock ample, price 
of sound potatoes Apr 18 $7.50 p 165 
Ibs.—[O. L. Donaldson, Aroostook 
County, Me. 
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Our IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 
lenty of warm water for 
ome and stock at small 
cost of few dollars for fuel 
for season. 


itter. 


farm house heating. 
kind of a heating outfit. 





Make the farm loan include 
Ideal Heating 


The banker knows that radiator heating is an asset 


A loan made for improvements which includes radiator heating is much easier to 
make because the investment in an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators | 
makes the property so much more valuable and adds immensely to the happiness 
and permanency of the family on the farm. Young and old benefit by it. Itisa 
large dividend-paying investment and soon repays the first cost in a few 
old property modern, healthful, economical and in the “‘A” class for selling or 


Farm success depends upon home comfort 


| RICAN [DEAL 


Basement or water pressure not necessary—don't wait! 


IDEAL Boiler is set in cellar, side-room or “‘lean-to;” and same water 
is used for years. Put an IDEAL Boiler and 
7 AMERICAN Radiators in 
year. Call up the nearest 1 
im to give you an estimate. 
Spend part of the Bank loan for this a- 
nent, economical, dividend-paying 
outfit. Thousands of farmers say it’s the “‘best 





A_No. 4-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 420 ft. of 38-in 

AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 

were used to heat this farm house. 
s can be bought of any reputable, competent 

This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 

valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic 

and other conditions. 


Send today for this valuable book (free) 


Our large 48 page book “Ideal Heating’”’ is full of illustrations 
—will give you much valuable information on the subject of 
Read it through before buying any 


em Rocciwve A MERICANRADIATOR COMPANY eoegzest 2 





. Radiator heat- 


The women folks ought to have a portion 
of the improvement money t for their 
comfort. The success of the farm depends 
upon the health of your wife and the com- 
fort and convenience of your home. You 
and your family must be comfortable dur- 
ing the long winter season end the raw, 
chilly Fall and Spring. 


ting contrac- 


eating 






Hew 


IDEAL Boiler 
i 





le fuel 
At this price the 
coal gases as in @ 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
beat from the tucl. 


Writeto 


















Alone, you cai 
machine. A Rp 
on stump. 


n pull anv stump in your field with this pogectal 
ush of few pounds on lever gives a pull of tons 
his tremendous power is develo; 
leverage. Bas lost mation, every — counts,” New id 4 
peed control—use high power to loosen stump—fast speed 
uproot it. Clears over one acre from anchor. Clears your land at low cost. 


Write Today for Free Book, “The Gold in Your Stump Land” 


and Species Proft Sharing Ofer, jem, < our Sen Deve 
money offer—how every jaran 
breakage for Fifteen Years. = 










Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer's big qeestionss 
How can I grow. ay ex- 
Foney fruit at low cost ? The’ 

Barrel 


IRON AGE 22:72! 


(horizontal) sol ves the spraying 
—_ for the busy farmer 
San be used in any wagon, 
cart or sled. Reliable easy- 
working pump placed outside 
the barrel—prevents rusting— 
all parts easy to reach. 100 to 
125 pounds pressure with two 
nozzles. 60 and 100 gallon sizes 
We make a full line of spray- 
ers. Write today for our free 















Barrel Spray 


er booklet. 
Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box 32§,Grenloch, NJ. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Millions of June and Byerbearing plants at wholesale 








E,W AQHNSON & BRO. 


prices. Guaranteed true-to-name-and to please you, 
or your money refunded. Catalog free. 
« SALISBU.TY. MD. 
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Grow Better Fruit 


Are you prepared to fight Aphids, Red 
Bug and other similar pests that are reducin; 
apple profits! Black Leaf 40 (Nicotine Sulphate) 
used by leading growers. mimended by Experi- 
ment Stations. 


THESE BOOKLETS WILL HELP YOU - 


Just what you need to know to control Aphids—which 
are very destructive in many districts—and other 
sucking insects. Valuablespray 
° Information 




















Write today. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 
Incorporated 
Dept a 


Louisville, Ky. 
Black L ear 40 


40% tic 















° be sure to mention 
When You Write American Agriculturis. 


know where their fe« 


Advertisers i ant tae 


















































































This Potato 


camefromastrong, stout healthy 


vine, enabled to benefit fully 

from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 

and produce tothe limit, because 
Sprayed 


“p 99 
“a yrox 
which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with waterand spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals, $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 
BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
43-E Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the gardner’s big questions: 
How can I grow plenty of fresh 


etables with my limited time? 
eveld bac and 


IRON AGE Ind Drills 


and Drills 
Do the work ten times faster than 
the old-fashioned tools, A woman, 
boy or girl can push one. 38 com- 
binations — easily adjusted. I 
strong anddurable. Prices, $3 

5 help you to 












































Designed especially fur vineyard work, 
but also a good field harrow. Conforms 
toan uneven surface in both ont-throw 


aud in-throw forms. Will give better 
results than plowing the vineward. Send 
for free boeklet to our sales agents, 
McAdam & Sons, Dept. 17, Barker, N. Y. 
Manufactured only by 


T. E. BISSELL CO., Limited, Elora, Ontaario 





















Small first 
light draft sod ‘wond 
sroug construction are impor- 
tant iene ay fo. H4&D 
CULTIVA oes work as good 
as yg P poe Cc ultivotors and wears as 
long. Solid continuous axle, epring i balanced 
and rong st wheels. 











SRomeeLe ce. 
ee Sixth Ave., 
York, Penna, 











DITCHES, 


and Terraces 
Also grade roads, build 
Gykes, levees with 
Farm Ditcher 

and Grader 

Works in any soll. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or eleans nes 
eens Does labor 
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Taking a Look About 
Critical days are these for the Amer- 
in farmer. He is being legitimately 

exploited as never before. He will 
one supreme test of his patriot- 
ism, judgment, 
business ability 
and technical 
knowledge. Is 
the government 
going wrong 
and should the 


have 








whole scheme 
of organization 
now under way 
be abandoned? 
Not by any 
means. It is the 
greatest piece 
of agricultural 
initiative the 
world has ever 
do our share to 





+ E. COOK 
Let, us 


help those in authority to work it out. 


known. all 

Perhaps some of us can be most 
helpful in suggesting the weak points, 
and doing all we can to correct them. 
Farmers are now generally worked 
about up to the limit of time and 
strength. The regular labor market 
has not a single surplus man, and so, 
if we are to have more labor we must 
take it from the ranks of unproduc- 
and inefficient labor, and apply it 
business that requires skilled 


tive 
to a 
labor. 

Many farmers will resent an 
to urge them to employ school 
purely from patriotic motives. Reso- 
lutions and paper organization are 
comparatively easy. We have plenty 
of people who can work out the ma- 
chinery of organization and make sur. 
veys, but who is to connect up this 
machinery with soil preparation, qual- 
ity of seed, depth of planting, care of 
crop, harvesting, etc? In only a few 
cases is the farmer himself equipped 


effort 
boys 











Adiustabio, -w rite Ste tes Reverie 
end oor 


Owensboro Dincher & Grader a lnc Bon 252 Owesbore, Ky, 

































Also, Seed Potatoes—Seed Onts— 

Conmm, suitable for Joctod fing Ae 

slio—Clovers, c eding - 
pl Stas oe. 


Hoffman’s Farm Seeds 
ed 














It tells of big 
men—in a business full of op- 
and not overcrowded. 


to 

earning $25 to 00 « 
ane Write today. Practical Aute 
66-H Beaver St, New York. 













Reid's Yellow Dent. Early Leaming 
and White Cap. Samples and ceta- 





| first-class article or crop. 





SEED CORN 


logue free. THEO, CORT & SONS, Melrose, 6. 





by experience to educate these young, 
untrained workers. 

The farmer has not 
mind or point of view to do it. Seed 
high and labor expensive, which 
will eall for more, not less, efficiency. 
This plan will no doubt work out best 
with the trucker who is accustomed 
to employ groups of mnen under super- 
vision, but his business is already on 
high gear. Those who have the avail- 
able land inthe east are the dairymen; 
and as a whole they employ few 
men and their general knowledge of 
crop growing is confined to cattle 
crops. 

It seems to me that a most useful 
agency to supervise this work will be 
the retired farmers, All villages and 
cities of the second class have a sup- 
ply and almost without exception they 
are men of fine character and of the 
best ability that the rural sections af- 
ford. If it were not so, they would 
not at the outset have been able to 
live in town, without business, as many 
of them do. While these men may not 
all be highly trained technically, they 
are possessed of poise and judgment 
which will be the one big necessity in 
putting the program into execution. 


the frame of 


is 


These men know at the outset that 
a group of school boys could easily 
damage the farmer more than they 


could assist him, and the whole scheme 
become a joke. I have learned a les- 
in our schoo! experience’ that 
supervision of inexperienced labor is 
difficult when we must produce a 
In handling 
will be the 


s0n 


machinery one or two 
limit; in setting plants perhaps five 
men, and in hand care, such as weed- 
ing and hoeing, perhaps 1) men under 
a single superintendent. More people 
who have not grown them before will 
try to grow potatoes perhaps than 
any other single crop in the east. A 
city man asked me a few days ago 
how he could get a crop of potatoes 
from his clay garden patch. He was 
surprised that I could not tell him. 
The retired farmers will have judg- 
ment In regard to a dozen things like 
these that wil) arise in this scheme of 


TH RT 
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Plow-Handle Talks 


at Mri MA MM 


correlating ineflicient farm labor with 
the soil and its fruitage. Bugs must 
be kept off, moisture conserved and 
bordeaux applied. Furthermore, these 
boys must have their interest kept up, 
which will mean that the energy for- 
merly worked off along unproductive 
lines‘ must not lose its interest in this 
new field. The day’s work must not 
exceed-eight hours and _ reasonable 
compensation must be paid. These 
young people must not be to 
work from purely patriotic motives. 
They will soon call it slavery, and from 


asked 


their point of view it will be. 
If seed can be secured, sweet corn 
will be one of our best crops. It can 


be safely cared for by unskilled labor, 
the earS and stalks unfit for human 
food can be fed to dairy cows and the 
best ears taken into town where a 
young woman’s corn drying club can 
be formed, shaving off the kernels 
from the cob and drying them around 
the stove or.in the sunlight. No cans 
are required and not much skill to dry 
it. All of the factors are low priced, 
and say! my mouth waters as I write 
for a taste of dried corn such as my 
mother always had in stock in great 
abundance. Farmers’ wives dried corn 
until the tin can age arrived and the 


two are no more comparable in de- 
lieious taste than fancy butter and 
oleo.—[H. E. Cook. 





Common Practice with Celery 
PROF A, E, WILKINSON, NEW YORK 
What kind of soil is best adapted for 


celery? What kind is the best for St 
Lawrence county, N Y? How do you 
start St Lawrence 


it?—[A. J. Brooks, 
County, N Y. 

Soil found in low, swampy places, 
commonly known as muck or black 
dirt, is the leading soil for celery 
raising. Sandy loams or other loams 
can be made over by applications of 
munure so that they will produce fine 
crops, particularly so if plenty of 
water is available. The kind of celery 
best for St Lawrence county, N Y, is 
the Golden Self-Blanching. 

Celery fields are deeply plowed and 
thoroughly fitted, until the soil is very 


fine. Muck soil is planked before 
planting. Upland soil is not planked, 


but is harrowed with a finely working 
harrow. Rows for early celery are 
marked 3 feet apart and the plants 
5 to 6 inches apart in the row. The 
celery roots are placed so they point 
straight down. The crop is given the 


best of cultivation, and must be 
watched carefully. 
if not coming on correctly, applica- 


tions of fertilizer or manure are given, 
particular of fertilizer of soda, at the 
rate of 150 pounds per acre as a side 
dressing. If manure is not used for 
the crop at first, then a complete fer- 
tilizer, such as 4-8-10, 1000 to 1500 
pounds per acre will be necessary, as 
potash is not available more nitrate 
is used. Celery requires a large 
amount of water for its ‘best develop- 
ment and should never be subject to 
drouth. If irrigation is possible, much 
better results will be obtained. 





Farm and Market Bill 


r. W. SESSIONS, PRES N Y AGRI S80« 

Our present method of appointing 
a commissioner of agriculture is en- 
tirely wrong. Appointment is made 
for so comparatively short a time that 
a commissioner does not have an op- 
portunity to outline a_ big, broad 
policy to bring about most desirable 
results that will be of the greatest 
benefit to the agricultural interests 
cf the state. Too frequently the ad- 
ministration of the department 
changes with state administrations. 
Sometimes changes have been made 
much to the detriment of the depart- 
ment and its. work. 

Under our present system, very 
great and strong pressure is brought 
to bear politically for special appoint- 
ment out of politics just as the board 
in particular, but to both parties 
equaliy. The result is, it is difficult 
to obtain the best and most efficient 
men for real constructive work, 


American Agriculturist 





The new agricultural bill, known 
as the farm and markets consolida- 
tion bill or council, while not abso- 
lutely perfect, is a great step in the 
right direction. The agricultural 
council will tend to take the depart- 
ment out of politics ust as the board 
of regents has taken the department 
of education out of politics. Such a 
council will build up a department 
that will be a credit to the state and a 
real help to agriculture. It will mean 
a long term of service for the com- 
missioner of agriculture as well as 
for the commissioner of markets, 
provided they prove themselves to be 
big and efficient men. This plan will 
mean efficient terms of service for 
ceputies, heads of divisions, and em- 
ployees generally, if they will prove 
themselves worthy; and it will cre- 
ate a desire to render the best pos- 
sible service. It will create enthu- 
siasm, ambition and a feeling of con- 
fidence, which will remove the un- 
certainty that now prevails in admin- 
istration circles. 

Another thing with an agricultural 
council is, that the governor and the 
legislature will have a body with 
which they can consult and advise in 
regard to necessary legislation for the 
promotion of agriculture. Hence the 
bill now before the legislature 
should receive the carnest, support of 
every agricultural organization and 
of every individual engaged in agri- 
culture. If this legislation prevails, 
it will be possible to give New York 


the strongest and best agricultural 
and market departments in the 
United States. + 
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z: Farm Automobile 
nena 


The Tale the Throttle Tells 
G. W. IVERSON 


The purpose of a throttle in an au- 
tomobile is to control the speed and 
power output of the motor. Under 
usual conditions the wider the throttle 
is opened the greater the speed of the 
car and the more horse power the en- 
gine will develop. In theory this should 
always be so, but in practice it is not. 
Every experienced driver knows that 
under certain conditions the greatest 
speed and the most power is not de- 
veloped when the throttle is fully 
opened but when it is only partially 
opened. 

In a slow heavy pull up a hill or in 
the mud the motor will pull better and 
hang in longer if the throttle is partly 
closed. The same thing is true in 
speeding. Just how much open the 
throttle under these conditions de- 
pends upon the adjustment of the car- 
buretor and the make of the car. Us- 
ually it is about half the maximum 
opening. The driver should experi- 
ment with his own car and find out 
which opening will be the best for his 
own particular car. 

The reason for this is that carburet- 
ors are not perfect. If properly ad- 
justed for one speed, they will not be 
right for another speed. Unless the 
motor gets a perfect mixture it will 
not get the strongest explosion. A 
given volume of air will absorb only a 
certain amount of gasoline vapor. A 
mixture containing less vapor than 
this will have excess which does not 
burn during the explosion. If it fas 
excess vapor some of the vapor does 
not burn. In either case the explo- 
sion is weaker than it should be. 
Keeping the throttle only partly open 
tends to correct some of the faults of 
the carburetor and gives a more per- 
fect mixture. Try it the next time you 
climb a long hill on high. 





PRatteries Run Down 

I have a one horse power gasoline en- 
gine which drains the batteries while 
running. A set of batteries will last only 
about three or four hours. What is the 
trouble ’7—[R. . 

It seems the contact points on your 
ignition system are in contact for too 
long a time. I would advise that you 
change the adjustment to shorten this 
length of time. Im a gasoline engine 
the time element is spoken of in de- 
grees of revolutions of the crank shaft, 
One revolution equals 360 degrees. 
Your contact points should close the 
circuit on the ignition about 25 de- 
grees before the spark is to occur in 
the cylinder with your sized engine. If 
your engine has what is known as the 
make and break ignition, the small 
spring which is.supposed to keep the 
points apart may be broken or have 
lost its strength. There may be also 
a short circuit in the ignition system 
at some point on the engine. 
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Wizards of 
Transportation 


OBERT FULTON, 

American enpineer, 
the first to prepel a 
boat by steam. Original 
experiment made in 1803 
at Paris. In 1807 Fulton 
built the “Clermont,” 
the first steamboat in 
America. It plied the 
Hudson river between 
New York and Albany. 


ECAUSE of the vast importance of the transportation problem, man's 

genius in every age has been devoted to its advancement. You who 
plide easily, surely and fast over pike and boulevard in your rubber-shod motor 
car, are enjoyin®, the fruit of these centuries of effort. Firestone stands for today’s 
highest development in that essential to 300d travel, the motor vehicle tire. 
The Organization these tires represent and the man Firestone, whose name 
they bear, leave nothing, undone that research and experiment can do towards 
perfect transportation. The result is your Firestone Tire, with its Non-Skid 
hold, sure and quick, on every road, the year through. 


The Firestone policy takes into account the cost of your tire service. Maximum 
efficiency methods in making and selling enable Firestone builders to pive 
Firestone quality at average cost. Immense volume, too, brings down price per 
tire. In short, Firestone quality means the convenience, satisfaction and fi 

saving, in Most Miles per Dollar. Behind your dealer stands the near-by 
Firestone Branch, co-operating, with him to give prompt, economical service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akran, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Even Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
have to do ft—l ivi fnmsvvoau’ etic 've sous me 


knew the demand would be big. So we bought ma- 
terials and accessories in almost unheard of quanti- 
The first “Z” engine announcement in the Fall of ties. But enormous as were our purchases—they 
1915 almost revolutionized the farm engine business, were depleted sooner than our biggest expectation. 
Certain it is—the “Z” evolutionized farm engine val- 
ues. Within the first twenty-seven days—over six- 


Our financial resorces— and large consumption — 
teen hundred new F. M. & Co. dealers saw the real make it possible for us to continue to enjoy except: 
service they would render their customers by selling 


ional advantages in getting eo trainload 
“7 : . from primary sources of supply and the situation 
Z” engines. The close of the first year resulted in : A 
a distribution of over seventy thousand engines in today with us is better than the average. The one or 
1-4—3—6 H. P. sizes to satisfied farmers who knew 


two price advances to date were small indeed com- 
engine quality when they saw it on the dealers floor. pared with the increases we had to pay. But the lines 
After perfecting the “Z”—thru modernizing our large 














are sharply tightening. Raw materials are getting scarcer and 
scarcer — prices we must pay are jumping by leaps 
and bounds. This means Bruce advances to you from 
time to time, because “Z” engine quality will b 
maintained. At todays prices this engine marvel is 
— as it always has been —“‘a wonder at the price.” 
So buy now. At least—this is our advice. 











The Service You Get 
When You Buy From 
Your Local Dealer Go To Your Dealer 


and See the “Z” 
; Inspect it. Compare it. Match it point by 
ee’ Point. Have him show you the features that 
make it the great- 









aie rae 
The 3 and 6 H. P. Size 
Successfully Operate On 






“More Than Rated Power and J 
A Wonder At The Price.”’ 
Simple — Light Weight — Substantial — Fook 
proof Construction— Gun Barrel Cylinder 
Bore — Leak-proof Compression — Complete 
with Built-in Magneto, Quick starting even 
in cold*weather. Low first cost—low fu 
cost—low maintenance cost. Long, efficient, 
economical “‘power service.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


All Fairbanks-Morse dealers sell “Z’’ engines on a zone carload 
dow freight basis. If you don’t know the local dealer, write us. 
































The Farrell 


Profits in Poultry Hoist J 


Keeping Solved 


Here is a list of books that cover the poultry 
question in a scientific yet gopular manner. 
Success assured to anyone who will follow 
instructions giver in these books. 


eo | 
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A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. BROWN 
* ' 
a simple, definite plan which will be a safe 
gu to the progressive farmer and inquir 
alia | Sree ree 
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i Improved methods of feeding and marketing all for unloading hay with = CA 
i kinds of poultry, capon B. C1. rcccccccees $0.50 Gas Eagine. Can be P = Mi 
s : operated from load as quick return drum an = S 
’ pap diped Profit * | band brake. Price right. For Circular address = AXLE GR t 
T = a “ger re er JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J. = 
of the kind iblished on squab raising. $0.50 = | = Cuts down repair bills— 
Pou'try Architecture = ask any farmer. Lightens 
AN) ebout the ennetre @ powltey builéts = the load—ask any horse. 
; Se tie peoen iugsreted-cesccence nt = Never thins out; never 
: Poultry Diseases = runs off; never gums. 
By B. J. WORTLEY (New Book) — 
RE ccedinenosemecrescene ee = Eureka Harness Oil 
Turkeys and How to Grow Them F 3 makes new harness out 
HERBERT MYRICK — 
. - Save money on roofing—send now = of old. 
went Buare ore m J ra Gr yw rs H st r for special sheet of bargains-— start- = 
So catacicatcaiaaat ing with 69c a roll. Every roll backed = Standard Oil Ge. of New York 
. ” xy our $10,000 guarantee of money- — 
Bend f on be pede pe-nrecreo Nustrated Pe Pm satisfied , Many thous- = Principal Offices 
-@ 9-4, 4, —4-, vi Rye ne + ands of rolls of our roofing are giving = 
— s.,! Bg ~B gt ye - ng Gescrip- satisfaction all over. the country. = New York Buffalo Albany Bostes 
practical and modern books on farming and ailied = Write now for special bulletin of = 
subjects, the stu of which will enable the reader quality bargains. a 
tos sceceatully o1 e with any =) me questi al MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. STITTUL RIL LLLEE RLU MELLEL 
. i ser : 590 Walden Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


the asking. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY - aiiaidimneein ane 
Ashland Bldg, 315.221 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y | ENTAL FENCE 
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2 Getting Results : 
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What Farmers Say | 


Why do manufacturers of the ve- 
hicle base for power sprayers always 
make their axles so the wheels will be 
only 56 inches apart, same as on 
standard wagons? This makes it im- 
practicable to use the sprayer upon 
potatoes and other low crops. We got 
around this difficulty at small expense; 
simply had-the blacksmith lengthen 
the axles of our new sprayer, so the 
wheels would be 78 inches apart on 
centers. This gives a clearance of 78 
inches so that by planting our potatoes 
in rows 39 inches apart the rig will 
span two whole rows while two horses 
will walk one on each side of the center 
row. The arms of our spray rig en- 
abled us last year to spray four rows 
ata time. Our is a big domestic spray- 
er and this year we shall rig up a de- 
livery to spray six rows at a time-— 
(H. M., Wisset Farms. 


Your editorial urging farmers to in- 
crease production is a good move. I 
have been in a number of states and 
doubt very much whether the farmers 
can do more than they are doing. I 
was in one section in a rich valley 
where the farmers told me that they 
had only half enough help to run the 
farms, so you can see that unless we 
have a favorable season, the possibili- 
ties point toward a scarcity of farm 
products. Everything that can be 
done to increase the supply is of the 
greatest importance. As you state, 
the probabilities are that we still have 
les help and more people to feed. With 
best wishes for the success of the 
agricultural guard.—[ William T. 
Creasy, Pennsylvania. 





I am in favor of the proposed law 
by which the Agricultural department 
of New York and the Department of 
foods and markets and allied interests 
are to be governed and directed by a 
board of control free from the blight 
of politics and with one single purpose 
of rendering the most efficient service. 
With the proper men on the board 
and good faith on part of the adminis- 
tration, we should have a better sit- 
uation and more genuine accomplish- 
ment than we have ever known. Un- 
der the present law it ought to be and 
would be possible to secure and keep 
continuously in the service of the 
state the very best men obtainable. 
From my standpoint nothing is too 
good for the people of New York. 
Having on the board nine or 10 men 
of the best ability and men whose? 
only purpose is to render the greatest 
service to the state of which they are 
capable, without regard to any selfish, 
personal interest would insure to us 
the greatest advancement along desir- 
able lines that it is possible to attain, 
{Seth J. T. Bush, President Western 
New York Horticultural Society. 


I have had experience in gardening 
and the use of ground lime. I sow 
the seeds in long rows and have no 
paths which waste ground. I use a 
hand cultivator as soon as the seeds 
came up I find by the use of lime that 
I have no trouble with insects and 
have used lime on tomatoes for blight. 
I have also used lime on grapevines 
with good results, as well as on pota- 
toes. Isometimes use sifted coal ashes 
on potatoes for the potato bug. This 
season I am going to use lime on as- 
paragus and berry bushes.—[Harry 
Wolrath, Montgomery County, N Y. 


I notice in American Agriculturist 
where a reader wants to know how to 
catch rats. The following is a good 
way. Place a steel trap in a bucket 
and cover the trap with bran and tie 
the trap to the bucket. This is a sure 
good trap.—[Otto Ehly, Trenton, N J. 


The list of vegetables which go on 
the table in any country home is far 
short of the list which a city consumer 
has on his memo slip for market days. 
This should not be. The fact of the 
matter is that country people do not 
realize the different sorts of most de- 
licious vegetables which they could 
produce at home. Farmers should 
branch out in the matter of varieties 
of vegetables. It is more than varie- 
ties—it is in kinds of vegetables. I 
believe this is worth thinking about.— 
[J. S. Cate, District of Columbia. 
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Friel pockene that covers 
name and your order direct. 






7 East 42nd Street 





through infectious disease, 


it from loss 
‘ make its living 
quarters clean, bright and sanitary and 


nd money. Use 


ered, snow-white mineral pigment 
eombined with a non - poisonou: Rte 
times stronger than pure carbolic-acid. Ready as 
soon a8 mixed with cold water to apply with 
sprazer. No disagreeable i 
miik. Will not blister, flake or peel. 
A Disinfectant That Dries White 
—not dark or colorless—for use in stable, dairy, 
experiment stati Se Tae 4 
ions, egricultura an 
ousinds and breeding f 


is germicide 20 


odor to taint 


10 Ibs. (10 Gals.), $1.00 and postage 
20 Ibs. (20 Gais.). Ee deliv 
60 lbs. (60 Gals.), $4.00 deliver 


feet and book! 


260 equa 
postpsid. Your dealer bas it, If not, send 


Carbola Chemical Co., Inc. 
Dept. A 


New York 


























You can raise from 


Why take. any more risks? 
ordinary food 


Guaranteed Fi 
ng 
literature, 


Double Spring Profits 


90 to 95% of 


your young hatches, perhaps. 100%,on 
Allen’s Nutro Chick Mash 


Three pounds of this feed equal to one pound 
of fiesh. Reduces mortality to a cypher— 
makes strong, healthy chicksacertainty. Ine 
sures heavier birds in shorter time. 

Wrong foods kill more chicks during the 
critical first Weeks than any othércause, 


Allen’s 


Nutro Chick Mash costs no more than 


Write for prices of Allen’s 
and 











No matter how old the case, how . 
lame the horse, or what other treatmen’ 


failed, try 


Fleming’s 
Spavin = Ringbone Paste 


nic 


Fleming’s Spavin Liquid 
$2 a Bottle 
For Bog Spovin, Splint, Corte ft faile. Weite 


ete. Yourmone 


Tor Fie ing’s Vest-Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 
or Fleming’s Vest-Poc 4 ° 
192 illustra nd it free. 


tions. 


We se 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml. 








Stop Your Hens 
From Setting 


by using the 


Humane Anti Hen 


Setting Device 


(Patented March 13, 1917) 


Guarantee] to break up the 


setting fever in 24 hours—t 
it! Get it from your har 
ware or poultry supply deal 
or send us 10c for sample. 


Made by 
Up- To-Date wi? 
Adv. Co. Pw . 


Canisteo, N. Y. 
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Ship by parcel post or 
Common Sense 
lapsible form. 


ous parcel post or express shipments. 


240 Tenth Ave. 





EGG INSURANCE 


express in 


5 
Egg Carrier 
no breakage, light weight, quickly made up from col- 
Sample carrier, 20c in stamps. 
8:x 25c. Also have Egg Crate of exterior wood for continu- 


Hatching 
Circular A on request. 


COMMON SENSE EGG CARRIER 


New York City 

















eases of poultry. 


ed, Price 2$c and 50c, by mail, prepai 
BuRRELL-MILLER 


Avico. stops chicks dying 


A new scientific discovery that positi 
cures and prevents White Diarrhoea or C 
Cholera, Black-Head, and all ether bowel dis- 
Leading poultry 

use and endorse it. No trouble to give. Bonde 
Guaranteed to do the work or money refund- 


108 Hoosier Block, Indianapolis, Ind 


ick 
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Makes Consecutive Egg Record 

Lady Walnut Hill, a White Leghorn 
pullet of Barron strain in the Ken- 
tucky national egg laying contest, re- 
cently broke the world’s consecutive 
egg laying record by producing 94 
marketable eggs in % consecutive 
days. The contest at Lexington, Ky, 
comprises 30 pens of five pens each. 
Lady Walnut Hill was hatched 
April 12, 1916, and entered the contest 
when it opened on November 1. She 
weighed 6.2 pounds on Novemper 1, 
and 3.6 pounds on April 1. Her first 














Lady Walnut Hill 


egg was laid November 6 and she laid 


48 eggs up to January 5. Starting 
again on January 6, this fine Leghorn 
laid every day until April 10, making 
the world’s record with 94 eggs in 94 
days. 

On March 15 she laid two eggs with- 
in two minutes. The first was a nor- 
mal marketable egg, while the second 
was a soft shell egg which does not 
count in the official record. Skipping 
April 10 she started aga... to lay and 
had not missed an egg up to April 18 
when this article went to press. The 
world’s record for continuous laying 
was formerly held by Lady Show-You, 
a White Plymouth Rock entered in 
the Missouri contest at Mountain 
Grove, Mo. This hen laid S82 eggs in 
82 consecutive days and produced 281 
eggs for the year. 

A total of 3307 eggs was laid 
by the 150 hens entered in the 
Kentucky contest during March, which 
is an average of 22 eggs per hen as 
compared with 14.62 eggs for the pre- 
vious month. A pen of White Leg- 
horns from Illinois won the ribbon for 
the month with 135 eggs. Buff Or- 
pingtons came second with. 134 eggs, 
while a pen of White Leghorns and 
one of White Wyandottes tied for 
third with 130 eggs each. White Leg- 
horns led in individual honors. Weight 
is used as a basis in grading the con- 
test eggs. 





Agreed on Egg Characteristics 


The size and shape of an egg is the 
only one factor upon which all breed- 
ers can agree; it is the only thing in 
common with all breeds and varieties 
of poultry. An ideal egg is an oblong 
oval, slightly tapering from one end to 
the other and weighs about 2 1-6 
ounces or 26 ounces to the dozen. 
Many egg markets require the eggs to 
weigh at least 24 ounces to the dozen. 
Eggs of this size and shape fill the 
standard egg case, and if incubated 
will give better results than where va- 
rious sizes and shapes are incubated 





Common Types of Eggs 


-together. The shape of an egg is a 


characteristic which is transmitted to’ 


the offspring. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that only those hens should be 
used as breeders which produce eggs 
of correct size and shape. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
as Ne 1 an almost perfect egg 1% 
times as long as it is thick. Theoret- 
ically, it would weigh 2 1-6 ounces. No 
2 is too short.for the width, while No 
3 is too short and round. From a 
number of years’ experience at the 
Missouri state poultry experiment sta- 
tion it has been found that high pro- 
ducers usually come from eggs shaped 
like No 1. Although eggs differ in 
weight, experts of the National egg 
laying contest at Mountain Grove, Mo, 
find that the size of the hen has little 
or no influence on the size of an egg. 
A four-pound hen will lay an egg of 
approximately the same size as an 
eight-pound hen. The eggs of the dif- 
ferent breeds in the contest vary in 
weight from 2.3 to 2.9 ounces, while 
hens themselves average in weight 
from 3.12 to 6.36 pounds. 





Hogs Pay Over $2 for Corn 
ALFRED M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 

There is a somewhat prevalent no- 
tion among many farmers that winter 
feeding of hogs does not pay. I tested 
it the past winter. I began the test 
January 20, with 15 pigs that weighed 
903 pounds. Sold the hogs April 5, 
weighing 2610 pounds at 14 cents a 
pound. The feed consumed: Mid- 
dlings, 1062 pounds or $22.62; tankage, 
210 pounds or $6.50; milk, $27.27; 
corn, 76 bushels’ a $2.40 a _ bushel, 
$162.59, giving a gain of 1707 pounds, 
at 14 cents a pound or $238.98. 

Counting middlings and tankage at 
cost, I realized $2.40 a bushel for the 
corn, The middlings and tankage were 
made into a good, warm slop. The 
hogs had a comfortable hog house in 
which to eat and sleep. Last summer 
I conducted a similar experiment with 
the result that on hogs at §).60 per 
hundred I realized $1.57 a bushel for 
the corn. Had I received $9.60 instead 
of $14 per hundred for the winter-fed 
hogs the corn would be $1.41 a bushel. 





Spring Care of Pigeon Squabs 
A. 8S. SCHULTZ, PENNSYLVANIA 


To increase the flock of pigeons I 
save only the squabs from my best 
breeders. I-go through the pens sev- 
eral times a week and select the 
healthiest, strongest looking speci- 
mens, band them and make a record 
so I can tell which are nest mates and 
by which pair they were raised. When 
squabs are about three weeks old I 
can judge whether they will make 
promising breeders. They are banded 
according to my judgment. When the 
youngsters are two or three months 
old they are taken out of the breeding 
pens and placed in a pen by them- 
selves. Care is taken while catching, 
so as not to excite them, which is 
detrimental to health and develop- 
ment. This time, which is weaning 
time, is one of the most critical pe- 
riods in a pigeon’s life. 

Weaning and the first molt being 
the most critical periods they must 
have proper housing, right mixture of 
feed and good care. The pens must 
be free from direct drafts, and the 
youngsters must be kept off damp 
earthen or cement floors. I use drink- 
ing vessels where they cannot foul the 
water. The vessels are scalded or dis- 
infected at least once a week, espe- 
cially in summer. The water is sup- 
plied fresh morning and noon. 

I feed morning and evening and 
do not give more than they will eat 
up clean at one feeding. The follow- 
ing grains properly balanced makes 
an ideal pigeon feed: Corn, red 
wheat, milo maize or kafir corn or 
sorghum seed, cracked or broken rice 
and a little buckwheat, hemp seed, 
millet and sunflower. The latter three 

[To Page 15.] 



























































































ABook Full of Building 
Ideas that Save Money 


Modern buildings for your 
family, your stock, fee 1 an 
implements—economically 
conStructed—help to make 
a poor farm good and a 
good farm better. When you 
build, you will welcome any in 
formation that may save you time 
and money. And two of the 
principal subjea@s upon which 
you should be fully informed are 
Building Plans and Lumber. 


North Carolina Pine 
“The Wood Universal” 
FREE We are offering you 
== free our 160-page Farm 
and Building Book. It contains 
many plans and photographs of 
modern houses, barns, silos, sheds 
etc., showing that much money 
can be saved by using North 
Carolina Pine. You will also 
find valuable suggestions on other 
farm subjects. Regularly sold for 
$1, but will not co&t you one cent. 
No obligations. Write today for 

your copy. 


North Carolina Pine 


Association 
12 Bank of Commerce Building 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Globe Silo means 


An exclusive advantage, 
in no other stave silo made: 
Five Feet More Capacity, with 
same height, for same money. 
Other exclusive points you 
should know about: before de- 
ciding. Send forinformation and 
SAVE MONEY NOW 
Big special cash and early ship- 
ment discounts. Write at once to 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 
























































TIGHT AS A DRUM 


can’t spoil in an Economy Sile, 
Perfect fitting doors make the silo perfectly 
air-tight. That means fresh, sweet ensilage 
all the time. 
Strong steel moons form easy ladder. Built 
of White or Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or 
Cypress. You can’t buy a better silo. 
Anchoring system with every silo, Our 
motto is Su ty. Factories at Frederi 


k, 

Md.,and Roanoke, Va. Write for. on. 

ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. B, Frederick, Md. 
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Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


They preserve silage perfectly. Exclusive fea- 


tures which make them famous for simplicity, 
durability and convenience explained in well 
illustratéd catalog. Send for early order dis- | 
éounts and agency offer. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Bos B , Unadilla, N.Y. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind or . \; 
Choke-down, can be reduced 
with ; 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Ecc, 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plication. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3 M free 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F.379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Live Stock 
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Give Gluten a Place 

! am feeding cottonsed meal and 

xed feed with a very little corn meal! 
aides. together with hay and silage to 
‘ cows. The hay is mixed, some 
lover and a little alfalfa. I also have 
« few oats cut green and rowen, What 
change would you advise, and how much 
«rain? I have 10 young pigs which I 
um unable to sell, and with the calves, | 
have not milk for more than half the 


pigs. Can I feed five of those pigs with- 


out milk in any way and get any profit 
ai present grain prices”? What would 
you advise for feed for hens and pullets 


just beginning to lay? My friends con- 
sider me extravagan with wheat.— 
[A. L. Denison 

In the cow ration replace corn mea! 
with giuten meal Give a feed of 
green oats once ua duy, not much, so 
as to extend its us¢ Do likewise with 
rowen. Give a good feed of clover and 
alfalfa at night, silage once or twice a 
day, 25 to 35 pounds daily, depending 
op size of the cow and period of lacta- 
tion As a grain mixture, 200 pound: 
of cottonseed meal, 200 pounds of 
gluten meal, XX) pounds of distillers’ 


200 pounds of any commer- 
feed or high-carrying pro- 


grain and 
ela) dairy 





tein material selling at a price be- 
tween $28 to RBZ aton. Feed a pound 
of the eruin for each three pounds of 
milk yielded if the cows are Jerseys 
or Guernseys, and one pound of grain 
for four pounds of milk if the cow 
are Holsteins 

1 would treat the pigs all alike. Use 

mixture of 200 pounds of corn meal 
AW) pounds of middlings, ™) pounds of 
linseed meal made in a slop mixed 
with t) milk. Add water if necessary 
to get the mixture to the consistency 
of buttermilk As the pigs grow older 
weighing » 1M) pounds, thicken the 
mixture to the consistency of mush 
For hen ind puliet { like the pre- 
pared feeds, because of their variety, 
somethin often lacking in farm-pre- 
pared rations Wheat, corn, a bit of 
sunflower seed and a dry mash of bran 
with a little linseed mea! mixed is ex- 
cellent Do not for to keep meat 
seraps in open hopper available to the 
hens and pullets at all mes 


Milking Machine Saves Labor 


the federal 
there 


information gathered by 
cepartment shows that 
xreat saving in the of milking ma. 
chines. Especially is thus true when 
there are 15 or more cows in the herd 
it was found that where three men 
and looking 


is 4 


use 


were required for milking 

ifter the cows when milking was done 
by hand, two men could do the work 
with the use of the milking machine 
Farmers visited stated they believed 
the milking nu ine had no effect one 
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other on the general wei- 
herd 

with a mech 
increased 
about two pounds per 
W. Gustafson of Boone 
purchased his machine last November 
and has used it the past winter on his 
herd of 16 dairy cows. He thinks this 
increase due to the fact that the 
machine milks more uniformly and a 
cow will give a little more milk than 
with uneven hand milking. He has 
had no teat or udder trouble since 
starting to use the mechanical milker. 
The machine saves both time and la- 
bor as one man can really do two or 
hree men’s work He has not found 
it necessary to adjust the machine dif- 
erently for each cow, although the 
machine has an adjustment for both 
queeze and suction. This will allow 
adjust the machine for any 
which milks very much 
much harder than the 
has now 
Peterson of 


the 
the 


way 

ire ol 
Milking 
hine 


or 


milking 
flow 


inical 

milk 
cow, says Roy 
county, lll. He 


mia hus 


is 


him to 


othe! cow 
isle! 

ones 
FE 


oI very 
he 
P. 
Minn, has used 
two and 
bad effects on the 


Steele county, 
a milking machine for 
doesn't find it has any 
cows or on the milk 
He finds it 


vears 





flow if properly handled 
i great labor saver; in fact, his herd 
did better and produced more butter 
fat per cow when milked with a ma- 
chine last year than any previous year 
when milked by hand. 
Size of Silo 
{ am contemplating the building of a 
silo for the feeding of eight or 10 head 
f cattle during the months that they 
cannot be on pasture. What size silo 
should | build?—[H. L. B 
The question of the size of silo to 
ip for a certain number of cattle 
unnot be definitely stated unless the 
umount of silage fed per day is 
known Silage must be taken from 
the silo at the rate of at least 2 


inches per day in the winter time and 
} imches per day in the summer time. 
will weigh an average of 
40 pounds per cubic foot It 
is necessary, then, to have a silo of 
uch diameter that at least this 
amount will be fed every day. Dairy 
cattle are fed not to exceed 40 pounds 
per day. Assuming that you will feed 
bout 30 pounds per day, your 10 

ttle would mot require a silo over 
‘ feet in diameter for winter feeding. 

The depth of the silo depends on 
the length of the feeding season. It 
s generally assumed that 180 days 
will feed the cattle during the winter 
At same rate of feeding 

ir cattle require a ibout 
2 feet deep 


Silage 
about 


this 


will silo 





Dairy Versus Beef Type in Outline 


in outline—the 


Two kinds of cows are here sl 
cow and the typical beef cow 
character. 


cow, miserly disposed, stores what she eats on her frame. 
cow, a real philanthropist, 
one can take 


the 





Contrast 
The dairy cow is angular, open, wedge-shaped. 


yields up her production in milk. 
place of the other. 


typical dairy 
to type and 

The beef 
The dairy 
Neither 


10own 


the two as 
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THE EMPIRE ARMY 
“Mobilized” for Efficient Dairying 
“America Prepared and America “Efficient” 
more than a fully equipped army and navy. It means 


industrial and agricultural preparedness of a high order 
—Modern labor saving methods in factory and farm. 


The big army of EMPIRE users is prepared to “do its 
bit” —and more, the shortage of men that 
will result when recruiting begins m earnest. With 

















MILKING MACHINES 

EMPIRE. users will be able to produce more and 

better milk—milk more cows with help — safe- 
The best recom guard the quality of the milk by keeping it free 
mendations for from germs, fhes and stable air — safeguard the 
that.we have <a of their valuable cows through the gentle, 
inomusere. Thee Uniform action of the EMPIRE Teat Cup. 
will mterest you. 


Send for our 
illustrated 
“What 


You, too, should be prepared with EMPIRE Equip- 
ment to meet the demands that will be made upon 
you for bigger and better production in this time 
of national stress. 


See the EMPIRE dealer near you or 
wuhe fat extalag 69 end fall guotionton. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers also of EMPIRE Cream Separators— 
Gasoline Engines, and Farm Electric Piants 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Chicago—Denver—Portland, Ore., Montreal—Toronto—Winnipeg, Canada 


= 
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Blatchford’s Calf Meal 





Write for prices on this 3-perch Concord Spring 


Market « or Pleasure Wagon 


Lowt 
Drog” 





Raise Your Calves on 





Yy Our Carriage and Harness Book shows 1917 styles, 
and Sell the Milk postal for as Bet cra econ Ss 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early § | 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. | 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 


ie & Harness Co. 


Kalamazoo Carriag 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


514 E. Willard non 




















Poultry Breeding 
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pare or use. 
T “How to RaiseCalves 
Write for on y and Success- 

inlly with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or and Management 
Biatchiord Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 W: @ 

By James Dryden 
$2 Down This book is written for the man oF 
woman on the farm who is interested pri- 
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the 
pm 


marily in making poultry pay. A strong plea 
is made for greater attention to the breed- 
ing of fowls for higher ege 

The author’s experiments at the Gveges 
Agricultural College, which have resulted 
im the creation of phenomenal strains of 
layers, among them a number of hens with 
records of 300 eggs im a year, and several 
with records of more than a thousand eges 
im jess than six years’ laying, as well as 
chapters on systems of poultry farming, 
housing, feeding and incubation, are fully 
treated 


to Pay 


Butter- 


oy 














Miastrated. & 1-2 x 7 1-2 inches. 416 pages 





Cloth. Net $1.60. 


WELL "avs* WELL 


Own a machine or casy 
terms. Many ~®Y ont « sizes SS ter rs purposes 


Write for Cirealar 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St. Mhaca, N. Y. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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Market Milk at Philadelphia 


As yet Philadelphia has not fallen 
in line with a uniform system of buy- 
ing milk. Its trend is toward a recog- 
nition of the Dairymen’s league prices 
and of those asked by the Tri-state 
milk producers’ association, which 
largely operates in eastern Pennsyla- 
Vania, southern New Jersey and 
rorthern Maryland. Where league 
prices operate the sliding scale ac- 
cording to butter fat content is used, 
while in the case of the Tri-state milk 
producers’ association there is a flat 
base price with a premium offered for 
butter fat content and for low bac- 
terial count. The large dairy con- 
cerns, however, are not uniform in 
their method of buying. The market 
milk situation, however, indicates that 
the methods will be more closely 
standardized as the farmers’ organ- 
izations become stronger. 

One of the large Philadelphia deal- 
ers, William Kelly & Sons, is dealing 
with the Tri-state milk producers’ 
league, which as yet has not com- 
pleted arrangements for the price 
during the summer six months’ 
period. The practice is to base the 
rrice on Philadelphia delivery as 
there are still a good many direct 
shipments of milk from individual 
farmers. The price is based on ™% 
cent per quart; operating charge and 
freight is taken from the prices. 

The April price is 5% cents a quart 
f o b Philadelphia in the 23-cent 
haul. This takes 23 cents from the 
gross price to the farmer, leaving in 
the first zone $2.07 per 100 pounds 
for grade B milk, or average market 
milk. Although the sliding scale for 
butter fat content is not generally 
practiced, the method has been to al- 
low 3 cents for each 0.1% variation 
in test. Some dealers are using 4% 
as a base line to work upon, while 
others have adopted 3.8%, and still 
others in districts where the milk is 
lower in quality use a lower basis. 

The dealers and the Tri-state league 
have not as yet agreed upon the 
method of arriving at the base line 
from which the scale should work. 
The dealers apparently wish a 3.8% 
basis, while farmers ask a 3.5%. 
Philadelphia has not set a standard 
for barn inspection and consequently 
tho dealers do not grade according 
to a dairy score card, except in in- 
dividual cases. Where dealers buy 
so-called grade A or “nursery milk,” 
a better price is offered, depending 
upon the condition of the milk. How- 
ever, there is no standard for this 
highest quality milk. 

The Suppliee milk company, another 
large dealer in Philadelphia, advises 
that the Dairymen’s league prices 
hold good for milk purchased in 
New York state and in some parts of 
eastern Pennsylvania where the con- 
denseries are buying. Pennsylvania 
shippers in the Philadelphia zone are 
accepting 5 cents a quart for May, 5 
for June, 5% for July, 5% for August 
and 6% for September. This is based 
on a 3.5% butter fat basis with a slid- 
ing scale of 3 cents for each 0.1% or 
below. The prices are f o b Phila- 
delphia and subject to change if the 
market warrants them to be higher. 
The Supplee company handles grade A 
or nursery milk and pays 1 to 2 cents 
per quart higher, according to fat 
content. The company makes 4.57 
fat the basis and the dealer makes his 
own restrictions for this class of milk. 

Abbotts-Alderney -dairies of Phila- 
delphia are buying a greater part of 
their milk on the basis of the Dairy- 
men’s league schedule in nearby 
Philadelphia territory. ‘These dairies 
have a contract for May and June at 
5 cents a quart f o b Philadelphia for 
3.5% milk; the sliding scale of 3% 
cents per 0.1% variation is in effect. 
At grade A stations they offer 25 
cents per i100 pounds as a premium 
gn all milk with a bacterial count of 
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For Profits in Milk Production 
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25,000 per cubic centimeter and les; 
and for milk testing 4% 
Baltimore Milk Situation 

The price and system of contract- 
ing for milk on the Baltimore market 
is now subject to revision, owing to 
the increased cost cf milk production 
and the tempting offers made to 
producers to sell their cattle, writes 
Asa B. Garner, Jr, of the City dairy 
company. It is not doubted that milk 
prcduced at present prices is produced 
at a loss. Within the next few days 
the schedule price for this territory 
wiil be arranged between distributer 
and producer. Probably coming in 
for consultation will be representa- 
tives of the Maryland state board of 
agriculture and the Maryland state 
board of preparedness and survey 
commission. 

The custom in Baltimore has been 
to quote prices f o b Baltimore. 
The prices. vary from month to 
month for seasonal reasons. There 
are nc zone prices as around New 
Ycrk and Philadelphia, because Balti- 
more is supplied from territory only 
10 to 45 miles from the city. The 
City dairy has instituted a sliding 
scale based upon butter fat contents 
Ineeting the state requirements ‘of 
butter fat and bacterial counts. 





Spring Care of Pigeons Squabs 
{From Page 13.] 
seeds I give separate a few times a 
week between feeding time. Wheat 
must be fed with caution. New or re- 
cently harvested wheat is never used, 
as it has a tendency of producing 
diarrhea. I do not feed buckwheat in 
summer as it is too heating. 

Finely crushed oyster shells and 
medium grade charcoal are kept before 
them. A good pigeon grit are always 
available. It is well to put a little 
lime in the drinking water in summer. 
Epsom sajts about once a month in 
the drinking water will keep the birds 
in condition. In lack of appetite 1 
give a little powdered gentian root in 
the water. 

Strong, vigorous pigeons bred 
properly mated stock seldom 
medicine if given proper care, pure 
grains and clean, fresh water. With 
plenty of bright sunshine In their pens 
they will begin to mate and work 
when five to six months old and keep 
on working until seven to eight years 
old. 


from 
need 





From Capitol Halls 

The 1917 session of the New York 
legislature is drawing to a close, and 
adjournment promises to be about 
May 5. The appropriation bill, now * 
law, appropriates $2,(i25,000 for agri- 
culture. Several bills now pending add 
to the sum for the coming year for 
agriculture. 

The claim to be paid for horses 
stroyed previous to March 1, 1917, 
account of glanders, totals $30.84; 
claims for bovine animals 
on account of tuberculosis 
and interest on the claims $1(),17%. 
The settlement will take place in a 
short time. The governor has signed 
the bill making cheese 
more than 39% of moisture 
ated. It must be branded as 
terated cheese” 


de- 
on 
for 


adulter- 
“adu!l- 


Superintendent W. W. Wortherspoon | 


of public works announces the open- 
ing of the Erie, Oswego, Champlain 
and Cayuga and Seneca canals to nav- 
igation on May 12 at noon. The Black 
river canal will be opened June 1. 
Gov. Whitman has signed the state 
constabulary bill which creates a 
state rural police force. The or- 
ganization is to consist of four troops, 
or 45 privaies, at a salary of $900 a 
year each. For each troop is a cap- 
tain at $1800, one lientenant at $1500, 
one first serveant at $1200, four ser- 
gearts at $1100 each, four corporals 
at $9 each, and one saddler and one 
blacksmith. The department is to 
have 00.000 for salaries and ex- 
penses of the department, which is in 
charge of a superintendent at a sal- 


ary of $5000. 
Although the New York state mili- 


destroyed | 
$131,974, | 


containing | 


4 


tary authorities are to use the state 
fair grounds at Syracuse for a _ re- 
mount gtation, the fair will be held 
as usual in September. It is proba- 
ble the buildings on the grounds wil! 
only be used for administrative and 
veterinary purposes. It is the usuai 
practice at remount stations to keep 
horses and mules in open. corrals. 
Work on the new $200,000 horse barn 
has been started, 

The Albany county farm bureau is 
conducting demonstrations on prun- 
ing, oats smut and the treatment of 
seed potatoes for scab. The Cortland 
county agricultural society holds its 

* at Cortland on August 20 to 25. 

J. Greenman is secretary. The 


Lewis county agricultural society con-, 


Lowville on August 
28 to 31. M. M. Lyman is secretary. 

The main issue of the iimes in 
Dutchess county is the preparedness 
movement, writes Manager F. H. 
Lacy Work is being organized in 
the country districts. The governor 
calls for the appointment of seven 
prominent people in each county to 
take general charge of preparedness 
movements. Dutchess county has or- 
ganized, and one of the chief projects 
ealls for iffcreased production of 
foodstuffs. We expect to work on 
something which will result in an 
increase of food production. 


ducts its fair at 


us 


Western New York Prepares 
ALVAH H. PULVER, NEW YORK 
Pres W. P. Rogers of the Wayne 
county farm bureau called two 
meeting this week at Newark and 
Sodus, N Y, to form definite plans in 
co-operation with the local granges 
to assist planting. A census of agri- 

cultural resources will be taken. 

The labor situation is one of deep 
concern. In Oswego county alone at 
least 2000 men will be needed with 
the opening of the planting season in 
May. The great demand has nearly 
doubled farm wages. Farmers may 
be compelled to pay higher In some 
instances wages are $0 and $60 per 
month in Oswego county. 

In Cayuga county the situation 
acute. Many farms will produce only 
the necessaries, unless the situation 
clears. Daniel S. Wright of Weeds- 
port-says 100 men can find employ- 
ment there. In that section more 
acreage will be devoted to timothy, 
alfalfa and clover than ever before. 

In Jefferson county, while a labor 
shortage exists, crop production will 
be curtailed less than from any other 
causes during the coming summer. 
The more progressive farmers and 
those who are owners of large farms 
have provided against the shortage. 
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THE DE LAVAL 


165 Broadway, New York 
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better value, 
AND THEY GET IT 


A catalog of the NEW De Laval Machines will be 
request, and if you don’t know your nearest 
simply addr the De Laval main office as 


sent on 
agent — 


SEPARATOR CO 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Send for complete information—- 
and bulletins on PF: 
—Calf Scours— 


irrigation of the uterus and vaginal tract with a reliable antiseptic, ence tate tories 
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‘arm Disinfecting— 
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Madison, Wis., U. B.A. 
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Among the Farmers 
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NEW YORK 
Farm Mobilization at College 


biggest 
The farm 


BERTRAM Y. KINZEY, NEW YORK 

Last week representatives of 41 
farm bureaus in New York met at the 
state college of agriculture to plan for 
onservation of the food supply. Rep- 
resentatives of the New York state de- 
partment of education and Gov Whit- 
man's new food committee assisted. 
The conference called for prohibiting 
the use of gram in making liquors, 


which would result in a saving of 625,- 
000,000 bushels annually. This is the 


largest waste which can be stopped. 
It was also recommended that service 
on the farm be recognized as federal 
service. 

J. T. Bush of the committee on 
transportation said the railroads are 
ready to co-operate with the farmers 


in expediting freight shipments of seed 


and supplies He urged the railroads 
to co-operate with farmers by loading 
and unloading cars promptly. The 
governor's committee heard the opin- 


ions of farmers, but is not ready to set 
forth any program 


Farm College to Close 


The faculty of Cornell will allow 
students of the college of agriculture 
to leave at once to take up farm 
work. The students will receive credit 


in the case of 
diplomas, 
college 
at 


for the entire term and 
seniors will receive their 
The faculty of the veterinary 
will also allow students,to leave 
once for agricultural service. 


Hard on Wheat—Farmers of Liv- 
ingston Co are locking at their wheat 
n a mood that $2 p bu will not be 
enough this fall on account of its 
poor starting. The winter just past 
proved to be the hardest on wheat 
for many years in this town. Wheat 
is selling at $2 p bu, potatoes $3, eggs 
30c p doz, butter 48c p Ib. The hay 
crop is looking good for the weather 
it has had. 

Good Sugar Season 
quite muddy in Chautauqua Co. It 
has been quite a prosperous sugar 
season. Maple syrup Pas brought 
$1.50 p gal and maple sugar 20c p 
Ib. Potatoes are $2.60 p bu, flour $3 
p sack and meal $2.75 p 100 Ibs. Milch 
cows are bringing $60 to $75 for com- 
mon stock and grades. Sheep are 
$10 p head. 

Dairymen 
about over in 
amount made Regardless 
high price paid for milk, the 
men are not making much 
Feed, help and other expenses 
about all of the receipts 
prices as follows: Butter 35e¢ pb Ib, 
eggs 29c p doz, hay $10 p ton at 
barn, dairy cows $75 to $100 each, 
potatoes $2.50 p bu, apples $1.25. 


The roads are 


Sugaring is 
Co; a fair 
of the 
dairy- 
money. 
take 
Local 


Complain 
Chautauqua 


Spring in Sara- 


backward Some 


Shortage of Veal 
toga Co cold and 
plowing done and farmers are pre- 
paring to utilize every bit of tillable 
Jand Seed of all kinds is scarce. 
Grains are advancing in price Be- 
cause of the high price of corn the 
number of chicks raised will be lim- 


jted; some farmers not going to raise 
any There is a shortage of veal in 
the markets. Butchers complain 
that they are unable to get veal 
alves Local dealers are paying 30c 


p doz for eggs and 40c p Ib for but- 
moved to Mrs 


ter. Allen Post has 


prominent 
county, 
trucking crops such as tomatoes, potatoes, 
peaches and small 
phases 

home shown above is that of Roscoe 
N J, 
His up-to-date home reflects the up- 
operztions. 


in New Jersey. 
fitted for 


tomato grower 
N J, is particularly 
asparagus and beans and 
fruits that do well on light, 
of farm work is the raising of 
of the large and 


one prosperous 


Anna Sarle’s farm, and Egnoc Holusih 


has rented a farm from Mrs 
Rodgers. Howard Strong has a fine 
flock of sheep in good condition. 


Emmet Lee has purchased the Rob- 
inson farm from Thomas E. Luther. 
Very little work can be done on state 
reads this year. 

Montgomery Farm Adviser—To con. 
tinue the farm bureau work in Mont- 
gomery Co William P. Hagar is now 
in charge of the work. Mr Hagar 
was born and raised on a farm near 
Plattsburg in Clinton Co. His college 
training was at St Lawrence univer- 
sity, followed later by one year as as- 
sistant in animal husbandry work. For 
the past three years Mr Hagar has 
been teaching agriculture in the Mill- 
brook high school. 

St Lawrence Co—The maple syrup 
and sugar harvest has been abundant 
this year, the best in years. Good XX 
syrup is selling at $1.50 p gal when 
you have your customers, and some 
are getting 20c for choice caked sugar. 
It pays to make a choice article that 
people want and that there is some 
profit in it, too. Butter is retailing at 
50c p Ib, eggs 30c and still climbing. 
[Lyman Crane. 

Heads Farm Products Body— 
Former Commissioner of Agri Ray A. 
Pearson, now head of the Ia agri col, 
been appointed by Gov Harding 
of that state to head a farm prod- 
ucts body consisting of one repre- 
sentatives from each congressional 
cistrict in the state. Dr Pearson is 
one of the great agricultural men of 
the country and his appointment as 
chairman of a farm board in Ia will 
bring that state up to its full capacity 
of agricultural production. 


OHIO 


Farmers Want Assurances 
CLARENCE METTERS 
Ohio farmers responded nobly to 
the call of the president for increased 
production of foods. The heartiest 
co-operation of the farmers has been 
secured all over the state and planting 


has 





and preparations for planting are at 
fever heat. The labor problem looms 
as the greatest one which confronts 
the tillers of the soil 

The plans for mobilizing agricul- 
ture and protecting the farmer is 


meeting with heartiest commendation, 


even the city men who are. assist- 
ing in this movement. Few people 
who have studied the subject closelv 
feel the proposition to guarantee to 
the farmers S% interest on the money 
invested in the business is not unrea- 
sonable, but is fair and just 

Gov Cox has appointed as the agri- 
cultural division of the state council 
for defense Pres W. 0. Thompson of 
Ohio state university, Dean Alfred 
Vivian, C. S. Wheeler, C. G. Williams 
and L. J. Tabor; they are busily at 
work mobilizing agriculturs Gov 
Cox has arranged for the opening of 
11 additional free employment offices 
in order to secure additional labor for 
the farms 

Depends on Weather—Very little 
oats sown in Mareh in Morrow Co. 


Plowing probably half done for oats 
and one-third for corn. The past 
rains have improved the looks of the 
wheat and grass. Condition of wheat 
compared with an average 75%. Old 
wheat never cleaned out of farmers’ 








hands closer. If weather conditions 
permit farmers will increase the 
acreage of cultivated crops. Potato 
acreage may be smaller, owing to 
searcity ard high price of seed. Many 
thin’: there will not be the demand 
for hay in the future on account of 
increasing number of autos, and more 
ground will be given to cultivated 
crops. Hay is selling here at $9.50 
p ton delivered. At this price it 
makes a farmer but little money, as 
help at harvest time is so high, be- 
sides it helps to decrease the fertility 
of his farm. Nearly everyone reports 
good success with lambs, but there 
has been some loss among the young 


pigs. A disease affecting horses’ eyes 
is prevalent in this section, some 
horses going blind. Eggs are the 
highest here in years, bringing 30c p 
doz. Milk and cream of this section 
were sold at the Edison creamery, 


but as this has ceased to operate they 
are being shipped to many different 


points. Some talk of a condensery 
starting at Mt Gilead. 

Farm Sold—Quite a number of 
sales have been held in Jefferson 


Co on account of several people sell- 
ing their farms to the coal company. 
This community has come to be a 
very busy center. Now there is a 
great demand for laboring men; 
good wages are offered. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wheat Poor—Spring in Jefferson 
Co is backward for farming. Weather 
cold, freezing at night. No oats sowed 
yet. Winter wheat looks poor, gen- 
erally winterkilled. There is a great- 
er interest in farming the last year 
in this county than ever has been be- 
fore. The state representative, Mr 
McCord, is doing a good work and is 
getting farmers more interested in the 
work. Corn Pp bu, oats 80c, po- 
tatoes $2.75, beef 12c p lb, pork 15c, 
chickens 20c p Ib 1 w, butter 32c, eggs 
2e p doz. 

Plowing Underway—Much rain and 
snow in Greene Co. Much plowing 
being done for corn and oats. Wheat 
looking fair. Meadows coming on 
nice. Hay plenty. Oats and corn 
searce and high in price. At a re- 
cent sale horses brought $75 to $150 
p head, cows $60 to $100, sheep $10 
to $14, sows and pigs $50 to $60, corn 
$1.50 p bu, oats $1, the highest ever 
known in this section. 

Plowing Under Way—Berks Co 
farmers are busy plowing. Much corn 
stubble is being turned under, and the 
land rolled and fitted for early sowing. 
The ground is quite wet, but pleasant 
days last week put it in good shape. 
Farm Manager Charles S. Adams is 
listing farms needing help, the better 
to make use of the slender-sources of 
help. 








DELAWARE 


Quarantine Against Rust—The Del 
state board of agri has placed a rigid 
quarantine against five-leaf pines, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, prohibiting 
their import or export. These plants 
are carriers of white pine blister rust 
which has caused much trouble in va- 
rious sections.—[H. C. Taylor. 

Big Pomona Mceting—Kent pomona 
held its quarterly session at Milford. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested as 
this was a patriotic affair. Discussion 
centered on beneficial legislation for 


farmers. The subject was opened by 
J. W. Killen and A. B. Peet, both 
members of the lower house.@ 


[Charles Hopkins. 


MARYLAND 


Urges Greater Acreage—Gov Har- 
rington in his proclamation to farme 
ers urges cultivation of the largest 
acreage possible commensurate with 
labor. Production of staples should 
be the aim, as these can be stored and 
sold during winter. Wheat shows the 
effects of the severe winter. Farmers 
are planting potatoes in unusual quan- 
tities. This product is selling at $3.75 
a bu. Eggs are 35c p doz retail.— 
[E. O. Jean. 


NEW JERSEY 

Potatoes Planted—Spring ‘weather 
in Monmonth Co. Some potatoes 
planted, but the ground has been too 
wet to work. Some still carting rye 
at $17 p ton, some selling corn at 
$1.10 p bn, hay $18. A large acreage 
of potatoes being planted. Farmers 
busy sowing grass seed and plowing 
and hauling rye. Wages $1.75 p day. 
Eegs 40c p doz, butter 60c p Ib. Roads 
full of wagons from Nelsonville sta- 








tion carting potatoes~ for seed and 
fertilizer. 
Prices Soar—All farm. work in 


Monmouth Co at a standstill. Heavy 
rain and snow have made the ground 
unfit to work. Only a few have their 
ground ready to plant. Seed is sell- 
ing at $10 p barrel. Everything is 
soaring in price. Corn $1.50 p bu, 
wheat $2.25, rye $1.75, butter 48¢ p Ib, 
eggs 36c p doz, veal calves 12¢ p Ib. 
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Canada Offers — 
160 Acres Land 
Freee Fann Hands 


Bonus of Western Canada 
Land to Men Who Assist 
in Maintaining Needed 
Grain Production 


The demand for farm labor in Canada is so grea, 
that as an inducement to secure at once the nece 
essary help required, Canada will give one 
hundred and sixty acres of land free as 
a homestead and allow the farm laborer, whe 
files on land, to apply the time he is working 
for other farmers as residence duties the same 
as if he had lived on the land he had applied for. 
This offer made only to mien working en Canadian 
farms for at least 6 months during 1917, thus 
reducing the necessity of actual residence to 2 
years instead of 3 years, as under usual condi- 
tions. This appeal for farm help is in no way 

ted with enli for military service, but 
solely to secure farm laborers to increase agri- 
cultural output. A wonderful opportunity to eara 
good wages while securing a farm. Canadian 
Government will pay all fare over one cent per 
mile from -St. Paul and Duluth to Canadian desti- 
nation. Information as to low railway rate®, 
etc., may be had on application to 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Canadian Government Agent 


301 E. Genesee Street Syracuse, N.Y 


DeatH To HEAvES 


NEWTON'S "Siisigeice cure 


ana Indigestion Cure 


Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
queranteed to cure 












The al y) th to 
Standard Veterinary homoge Meaves ; Gree bookies 
explains fully. %5 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Sts Most lent for Cattle and Hoga, © 
1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 
THE NEWTON BEMEDY O0., Toledo, Ohie 


This Horse Nail Head 


fits right down into the crease of 
the shoe. Experts say ‘‘the set 
of Capewell nail head is fault- 
less.’" Hoof, and nai 
become as one. 

No chance for nails to chafe, 
to wear thin at the head and 
break, when your shoer uses The Capewell brand. 

The world’s best nail at a fair price. Quality con- 




















side red—the cheapest. 








Farm labor $2 p_ day. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


“ZATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
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@eicago ...... 2.38 121 157 7 .72 46 
Sew a rk ... 2.43 — 168 -90 -79 51 
Peston eeeeee — 162 87 84 52 
a Louis ooee 298 1.27 1.50 17 65 AT 

Beleto .......271 1.20 L651 17 -64 

sperm cans + 254 Lis 149 -79 -63 46 





In grain circles the newest sensation 
and one which, for a time, was fraught 
with marked comsequences was the 
action of Canada in removing the duty 
oa wheat and flour. Under the federal 
law this automatically, through 
reciprocity clause, permits the free 
entry into the U S of breadstufis 
from Canada. The Canadian an- 
nouncement was followed by on- 
slaught of selling carrying prices 
downward 12@15c before reaction. 
May wheat which sold at Chicago as 
high at $2.36 p bu, broke to 2.2144; 
later sharp recovery to 2.41@2.43; new 
crop deliveries relatively firm, and 
the entire list greatly unsettled. At 
Toledo, May wheat sold as high as 
2.64 before reaction. 

The underlying influence shaping 
Apr values was, of course, the war. 
Never has so much attention nom 
given crop ropduction. is 
not limited to the farm a. Me. 
which is stimulated to its greatest 
endeaver; but also of keen interest 
io commercial, financial and official 
circles in state and nation. 

Fortunately splendid .progress has 
teen made in seeding spring wheat. 
Trade advices indicate that the soil. 
generally speaking, is well supplied 
with moisture favorable to giving the 
crop a good start. In winter wheat 
territory there is little of encourage« 
ment to report. On an early page of 
American Agriculturist, Statistician 
Snow presents in impressive detail the 
situation over large areas of the 
winter wheat territory west of the 
Mississippi river. Further east the 
si/uation is relatively more encourag- 
in’. 

Coarse grains, corn particularly, 
shared the general upward trend; May 
above $1.47 p bu at Chicago, and 1.50 
at Toledo. Thence reaction. Through 
out much of the corn belt cli- 
matic conditions the past week or 
10 days have averaged quite favor- 
ably for spring work, and a large 
acreage will be seeded; Kan estimates 
a big increase. 

Cash oats sold at 68@70c p bu at 
western distributing points, but _ this 
market relatively less firm than 
corn. Oats sold at 67@68c at Toledo. 
Rye was quotable around $1.82 
@ 1.85 p bu and malting barley 1.25 
1.45. 





The very complex proposition of 
the federal government attempting to 
fix food prices has been approached 
with caution. Sec Houston has gone 
so far as to recommend to the senate 
that the council of national defense 
be empowered to fix the minimum 
and maximum food prices, saying 
the department needs such authority. 
Under the proposal of the secretary 
this would extend to flour’ mills, 
packing houses, canneries, slaughter 
houses, breweries, storage houses, 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, 
serum, etc. 





George W. Perkins, chairman of 
Mayor Mitchell’s food supply com- 
mittee of New York city in a letter 
te Sec Houston, advocates a minimum 
price for staple crops and asserts that 
farm hands will not be enlisted in 
the army this year. He thinks farm- 
ers should receive at least $1 p bu for 
potatoes. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in 4 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
At New York, market dull for av- 
crage offerings, “strictly fcy in light 
supply and firm. Ben Davis $4@5 p 
bbl, Baldwin 4@5, Winesap 5@7.0, 
Greening 4@7, western apples 1.75@5 
p bx. 





Beans and Peas 
At New York, domestic and foreign 
siock in limited supply, prices radi- 
caliv higher. gMarrow beans $15@ 
15.25 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 15.25@15.50, 
medium 15, red kidney 15.50, Scotch 
reas 11.25, green split 15.50@16, yel- 
low split 9.50@10. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, country dressed 
calves in moderate supply and steady. 
Choice veals 17%,@18c p Ib, prime 
lic, hothouse lambs $8@9 p carcass, 
pgs, 30@60 Ibs ea, 18% @2ic p lb. 
Eggs 
At New York, freer offerings noted, 
prices tending slightly lower. -Extra 
fresh gathered 37c p doz, sterage- 
packed firsts 36@361l4c, state, Pa and 






nearby fey white hennery 37c, orii- 
nary 36%4c, gathered whites 354%@ 
37c, state, Pa and nearby brown hen- 
rery 36@37c. 
. Fresh Fruits 

At New York, market for cranber- 
ries slow. Cape Cod late $4@6 p bbl, 
common 3, Jersey fcy late 5@5.50, 
ordinary 5. Fla strawberries 135@25c 
p qt, N C 25@30c, La 20@30c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, all mill feeds held on 
extremely strong basis, supplies to- 
tally inadequate to meet demand, 
further hindered by freight conges- 
tion from western mills. Western 
spring bran $46.25 p ton in 100-Ib 
stcks, standard middlings 46.75, flour 
middlings 50, red dog 53.25, yellow 
— a 3.60 @ 3.80 p 100 lbs, hominy 
7@ 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market very firm for 
highest grades timothy, weaker for 
average run of offerings. No 1 tim- 
othy $21@22 p ton, No 2 17@20, fey 
light clover mixed 18@19.50, rye 
straw 13. 

Onions 

At New York, new Tex onions 
meeting active demand. No 1 white 
$3.75@4.25 p cra, yellow 4.25@4.50, 
old red 8@10 p bag, old yellow 10@ 
11, onion sets 1.50@3 p bskt. 

Poultry 


At New York, trading quiet, sup- 
plies moderate, market steady. Fowls 
24c p lb 1 w, roosters 16@18c, tur- 
keys 20@21c, ducks 17@18c, geese 
14c, fresh killed turkeys 25@2kc, 
fowls 25@27%c, roosters 21c. 

Potatoes 


Over on Long Island the crop pre- 
paredness idea is well inaugurated. 
Last week found the three farm 
tractors donated by Mrs W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr, already at work turning 
the soil at Farmington. Four more 
tractors have been donated by other 
persons. The Long Island food reserve 
battalion, directing the campaign 
there, has bought six cars of choice 
seed potatoes, these being sold to the 
farmers at $8.75 p bbl, or some 2.50 
cheaper than individual purchases in 
small lots. Fertilizers and other farm 
necessities can also be purchased in 
large quantities by the battalion. Ad- 
ditional tracts of land have _ been 
available. 

Throughout many sections of the 
middle south and as far north as Md, 
N J and Del, cold and rainy weather 
was genera! first half of Apr, and this 
dejJayed planting of spring truck. The 
potato crop throughout the South is 
reported in very good condition, and 
providing it receives no setback by 
sudden changes in the weather, pros- 
pects are for a good yield. 

At New York, old potatoes firm and 
higher, new stock in light supply. Me 
$10@10.50 p 180 Ibs, state and west- 
ern 10, Va late crop 7@9 p 165-1b bag, 
Fla 10@12, southern sweets 2.0@4 p 
bbl, Jersey 2@2.50. 

Vegetables 

At New York, fcy asparagus $4@ 
5.25 p doz bchs, wax beans $2@5 p 
bskt, old beets $10@14 p bbl, old 
carrots $4@6, Fla cabbages $2.50@4 
p bskt, Va kale $1.50@2 p bbl. 


THE MILK MARKET 


At New York, the market remains 
abnormally flush with demand poor. 
The league rates for April for grade 
B, barn score 55, to the producer in 
the 26-c zone are $2.05 a hundred 
pounds for 3% milk; $2.33 or 4.9%5e 
p qt for 2.8%, ‘and $2.40 for 4%. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
April 20 were as follows: 





Railroad Milk Cream 
RR ee Pere 29.890 2,590 
Susquehanna ee BT 
We ME ib oc cinco Waa 17 249 1,192 
Lackawanna ....... 66.295 1.990 
N Y C (long haul). 7.135 4.2) 
N Y C (short haul).. 26960 ne 
I oa tie) ohne dial ktate 35.323 4.466 
Lehigh Valley .. 40.741 156 
Homer Ramsdell line 3.430 61 
New Haven .......... 7,810 7 
Pennsylvania ........ 14.925 40 
Other sources ........ 1,290 47 

SO inched boa ntcw a 257488 17,148 





THE CHEESE MARKET 


° 

At Utica, N Y, the cheese market 
opened for the season of 1917 with 
prices higher than any previously on 
record. The ruling is 25c p Ib, which 
is 9% higher than the opening price 
last year, and about 2c higher than 
the closing price. As conditions are 
now, dairymen get considerable more 
money by sending their milk to cheese 
factories than by sending to shipping 
stations. The season has been back- 
ward, factories have opened later 
than they did last year, and the make 
of cheese, therefore, has been less. 
Conditions of late, however, have been 
more favorable, soaking rain having 
been followed by fairly warm weather, 
so that the growth of pastures should 
soon be up to the normal. There is 








@ Bood demand for cheese for export, 1 
and considerable quantities of large 
echeddars are coming on the market. 





At Columbus, O, eggs high in price 
in spite of the season for liberal sup- 
stock 32@33c p doz, 
cheese lower at 28@28%c p lb, 
butter firm at 49@50c, i 

G potatoes $3.40@3.50 p bu, 

pea beans 8.50@8.75. 

N Y, corn $1.50@1.60 
oats 75@80c, hay cheap at $15 
@15.50 p ton, live chickens 23@24c 
p Ib, emy butter 4514 @47c, fresh eggs 
35 @ 36e p doz, onions 6@7 p bu. Mar- 
ket for fresh meats unsettled. and in 
live stockefew steers coming to Al- 
Prices paid 12 p 100 lbs, dry 
; 8.50 and upward. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
Agriculturist. 





‘THE ADDRESS must be counted 
the ye and each i 
coun e word C 


ash m: sams 

% one advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this off 

insertion ing issue 

Advertipamante ty fa hy 
RENT” will above but 
will be Aa U- our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
mM at ta -— — TYPE or display of one 
a & small 3 as noticeable as a large one, 


CAN AGRICULTURIST 


AMERI 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


TURKBY BY BGGS—Sitrictly fre fresh, from large. selected 
Mammoth - White Holland, Narragansett, and 
ood as in America, $3.73 5 75 pe 

Safe arrival quaran- 
N. M. CALDWEI 





KASTNER’S WHITE LEGHORNS—Nineteen seven- 
teer + et Hatching eggs a specialty this 
80% germination guaranteed 
GEO. A. KASTNER, Hammond, 





BRONZE, NARRAGANSETT, BOURBON RED a 
Holland turkey eae. c 





BGGSs ‘—— HATC HING ope = strain, 
JAMES. SINSABAU GH, 
LEGHORNS, white tur- 








BRONZE TURKEY 
a 
ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, } 





FARM Cuarentere chicks alive to 
% F 

Box 5, Browns Mills, 

_RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Pearl 








a ber 3. gage REDS, mod ey 
per 2 





if 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
an. PLANT CO, ‘Albany, Ge. Cpatage plants, 





proof, all varieties, ee 25 on. 
tine sweet potatoes, tomatoes, — lettuce 
and egg plants, five hundred, pom aid. 4-383 one 
ss $2. 25. By express, sand or over. 
$1.1 d; five th d to nine thousand. 





$1. 5; or to four thousand, $1.60, These prices 
apply on all plants except potatoes. Prices: - 
toes, by express, ten thousand or over, #3 

to ten thousand, $1.50; one to ‘five thousan 2 ef 1S 
per thousand. Postpaid. t LJ dred, $1.25; 
one thousand, $2. Orders tended tly. 
All orders received to date will te filled at old pricce. 
P O Box 258. 


STRAWBERRY omg the prettatie varie- 
ties: Early, Mid-8 ate and Eyverbearing. Hest 
varieties raspberry, a 4 gooseberry, currant. 
grape, asparagus, rhubarb, horse-radish, flowering 
Diante; fruit trees. By melil or aR prepaid. 


log free HARRY I. SQUIRBS, Good Ground, NY. 


BARLY CABBAGE, —_ beet, lettuce, cauli- 
flower, sweet potato, celery, eggplants. Lead- 
ing varieties. Large or small ts ‘by mail or express 
prepaid. First-class plants and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Catalog free HABRBY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y. 


ASPARAGUS = pee radish sets, $3 1000. 
Cabbage, beets, lettuce, §1 1000. Peppers. 
Sweet potato, $2 on008. Caulifower, egg plants, $% 
1000. Send for list. 2 SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 

















REID'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. B ted 
bushel. Grown in Cumberland Valley, renklin 
County, Pa. J. A. COBLE, Williamson, Ia. 


DAHLIAS, novelties, standards, 5¢ up. postpaid. 
Giadioli, cannas, peonies. Catalog. J. 8. GRIF- 
FING, Dept A, Flemington, N J. 


DAHLIAS, six for 50c; gladoli, 10 for 25¢; post- 
peta. Catalog free. BALPH BENJAMIN, Calverton, 
a ) il 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.50 > 1000. Catalog 
free. BASIL PERRY, Georgetown, Del. 


VEGETABLE PLANT Catalee FREE. GLICK'S 
NURSERIES, Smoketown, Pa. 


CALICO SEED CORN—Nothing better. Circular. 
CHAS. TREED, Lancaster, O. 











LIVE STOCK 
FROM FIRST PREMIUM | STOCK on both sides, 


registered Chester White pigs, six weeks old, for sale 
at $10. HARVEY GLOVER, Whitey Point, N Y. 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, six - 
eight weeks old, either sex, not akin. A. 





,SCHOFELL, Heuvelton, N Y. 





FOR SALE~—Two black Spanish jacks at farmer's 
prices FRED MAURER, Marilla, N Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA PIGS. EVERETT 
WOILOTT, Batavia, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, tt Female Collies, $3. W. 
LOYYHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


CHESTER BOARS, brood sows, pigs. PAINE'S 
FARM, Bethel, 


MISCELLANZOUS 
MILK TICKETS in books or or strips. Lowest prices. 


Free samples. Also general printing. RATTAY 
PRINTERY, Dept 2, Somerville, N J. 

















Se 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS U 8 GOV ERNMENT JOBS now oper 
to farmers, men and women. $65 to $150 month, 
vacations, pleasant work, steady employment, pay sure. 
Many spring appointments. Write we 2 for 
free list positions now easily obtained. FRAN Lis 
INSTITUTE, Dept B40, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Physically perfect men, 21 to 32, as 
second lieutenants, regular army or federal reserve 
corps. $1700 year. Examinations —_ to our corre- 
erate — graduates. Sample questions free 

‘rite immediately. FRANKLIN TNSTITH E, Der 
C861, Rochester, N Y. - 4 














POULTRY THAT PAYS—Ten varieties. Eggs for 


MOORE POULTRY 





ALTAVISTA FARM, 





BRONZE TURKEYS, 





Bow RBON RED TU aaa 





~ ROSE COMB —— LEG HORNS——Special prices 
Dep’ , MAPLEWOOD FARM, 





“p08 Duck, prize Pekin, White Wyandotte, Single 





LAY Barred Rock eggs, 





BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKS, lic. Berkshire sow 
Fa 1g , 








WHITE ROCK EGGS. 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


GOVERNMENT EMPIAYEES WANTED—Big pay 
sure work. J will prepare you in a short time at 
small cost. Must be American citizen. Write for 
my free book — today. BARL HOPKINS, 
Washington, D C 


4 4, Sor menre  anee. Good_ pay; 
steady, interesting job. rite CENTRAL INSTI- 
TUTE, 107F, St Louis. on 


WANTED—A salesman. We have open at this time 
@ position for a reliable and conscientious man of 
good appearance and good education who has confi 
dence in his own ability to meet competition and sei! 
to farmers. There is steady work and advancement 
for the man who can mgke good. Liberal salary and 
commissions paid. A man having owr rig, or auto, 
will be given preference. When answering, state your 

age and selling experience. Address BOX 1017, 
Springfield, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED-—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming ex- 
perience, who wish to work on farms, If yon need a 
good, steady, sober man, write for an omer blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY, 173 Second Avenue, 











| New York City 





ELEMENTS enter into the snipping or 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of samé 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

ken. nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





COLLIE PUPPIPS—Females, 
—— 7s Shipped on approval 





AIREDALES FOR SALE, OB 
LUTHER PURINTON, 


PAINE’S KENNELS. Bethel, 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
PATC HWORK—Send dim dime - House hold afeckeee 











ELLIOTT & CO, patent 
a mn electric al and chemical experts, 
22- 730. Woodward oo Washington, 








cone STANCHIONS. an are guaranteed to ‘ 
They are shipped subject to trkal in 


WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box i Forestville. Ct. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


“Ww SALE—A 60 ho 
40 








+ West inghouse . <2 





SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALFE 
HOUSEWORKER., preferring pleasant home to high 
Wages Family of three. MRS JOSEPH, West Nyack, 





OUR REAL ESTATE . MARKET 


YOUR CHANCE jis in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. Furm 
lands, $11 to $30 acre; irrigated lands, $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, 
or ready made farms. Loan of livestock Taxes 
average under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on 
improvements, personal property or livestock Goott 
markets, churches, schools, roads, telephones. Kx 
cellent climate—crops and livestock prove it. Special 
homeseekers’ fare certificates. Write for free bookleta. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta. 











MONEY-MAKING FARM—Ten cows, pair horses, 
bull, hogs, tools, wagons, machinery, etc, etc, all 
going with this 150-acre farm in section where they 
raise 300 to 400 bushels potatoes to the acre. House 
has 10 pleasant rooms; two good barns $50 
would not replace these buildings. Owner. having 
other business, makes quick sale price for all $3500, 
Very small cash payment arranged. For details sea 
page 9, “Our New Spring Catalog,” filled with bar- 
gains everywhere Copy mailed free. E. A. STROUT 
—— AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New 
Yor! 





A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will make yea 
more money with less work. You will live Seanr 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low Drie. 


y it 
roads, schools and churches. Write for our Soa 
Joaquin Valley illustrated folders, free. C. L. ShA~ 
GRAVES, Industrial Commissioner, AT4&SF Rm 
1969 Ry Exch, Chicago. 








i8 bd 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





7-~-Cattle-— Hog Ss 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 
ae S28 oe $i tT $10.0 $12.75 
St Paul ...+. 12 65 12.00 

. 12 40 10 00 + 40 10.30 11.00 
aeaeee 13.00 10.00 16.30 10.45 12.00 
Vittsburgh .... 12.50 9.75 16.30 10.2 11.25 
Kansaw City .. 13.00 15.80 97 13. 28 9.50 


Per 100 Ibs 
1916 


$9.15 


8.00 


beeves 
slow 
10G@ 


prices; 


receipts of 


Steer opened 


At New York, 
ontinued light. 
nd unevenly lawer, 
lose p 10) Ibs from 
osed very dull at a further decline 
of 10@1he Bulls opened active and 
teady, showed weakness later; closed 
ist about steady. Cows opened active 
and firm, were steady to 15@ 25c¢ low- 
er: closed full steady for all grades. 
Good to choice steers sold at $0@ 
12.40 p 100 Ibs, including a car of 
Va, 1308-lb average, at —— 
quotation; bulls ranged at OG 
1.75, with a few extra stable-fed sell- 
ing at 11@11.%4 cows sold at 4.004% 
9.25, a few tail-ends at 3.50@ 4.25 
Calves were in liberal supply the 

past week. Prime vealse opened firm 
io Ze p 100 Ib low 
and no more than ste: 
was limp wil ? rried prices 
down $1.254 1.4) below the openings 


ale the feelir at é close wa 


declined 
opening 


the 


higher, other 


ater there 


about 


in t 17D @6 

Sheep were in very limited 
nd price ruled stead\ with 
offered Lamt opened 
dy for choice hand; 
lower for other grades 
market continued 
ing sale were 7h 1 lower 
previous week's close Unshorn 
S@11 p 100 Ibs, wun- 
ail7. clipped lambs 
pring lambs at 18 


bout tei 


nd 


and ri 
than 
heey old at 
horn lambs at 15 
it 11.750 14, Mad 
' lim) Ib 
Hogs continued in moderate supply, 
and opening prices were firm for 
heavy hogs and steady for others. 
There was an easier feeling later, but 
the close was steady at the slight de- 
cline Light to heavy hogs sold at 
914.356 716.40 p 100 Ibs, pigs at 13.75 
@14.5 roughs at 13.75@14.25, stags 
at 6 
Market 


, ee 
liber: and « 


cityv | t 


The Horse 
was 
parts of the 
Prices for desirable grade 
dergrades weak Good fi 
were the best sellers Qu 
were good to choice heavy 
SH0a@50 p head, chunk 
1400 Ibs, 200@275, goo 
general purpose horses 10) 
ferior do down to 15 

At Chicago, too man ttle 
eight and indifferen qualit pu 
narket down, thoug! ippiies of 
atthe till held in the country 
1 searcity apparent It 
premature cashing 
occasioned by apparent fear 
rovernment may nx attic 
1 more moderate level n { 
value Scarcity in J 


emand 
week 
irm, un 
chunks 
otations 
drafters 
11K) to 
hand 
160, in- 


Supply 
quiet in all 


rm 


econd 


emall, re 
it case oO 

that the 
prices at 
resent 
July, 
may be keenly 
American army 
Best beef cat- 
1%) Ibs, good 


pune 


August and September 
when 


felt at a time 
needs will be 
tle sold at 
assortment at 

Hog market 





was very uneven, break 
mm prices noted, followed by some re- 
covery. Shipping orders were light 
consumptive demand faliing off un- 
high retail cost: Bulk of sales 
were around $15.40@16 p 100 = Ibs, 
best hogs 16.05@ 16.10, pigs 12.85@14. 

Sheep trade was moderately active, 
quality fair, shorn wethers and year- 
lings in small supply, prices about 
steady. Best wethers were quotable 
at $124 13.05), lambs 15.404 15.60 
shorn lambs 11.504 12.05 

At Buffalo, 
sharp break of 
in ample suply 
with Yorkers 
mixed and medium 
ordinary light hogs 
slow, yearlings and 
11.7), wool lambs 
clipped 12.65@ 12.75 


der 


week opened with a 
254 MWe in cattle. Hogs 
Monday and lower, 

$15.75@16 p 100 lbs, 

weight 16@ 16.10, 

14.5041 5. 

wethers 


0.75 l 


15.794 16 anc 


Sheep 


OT4a 





a loan of $1000 will not only meet 
the interest, but include a sufficient 
sum to be applied upon the principal 


to pay off the note in full in 36 years. 
of 
as he 
after five 
money 
only through their local branch of the 
national 


The 
paying it 
likes at 


years 


borrower has the privilege 

off as much faster 
any interest date 
Farmers can get the 


which local is called a 
loan association. 


bank, 
farm 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER 
New York Chicago 
1917... 46 Ad 
1916... 37 36 
1915.. 33 32 
1914 26 25 
Butter 
New York, supplies more lib- 
iding moderate, prices showing 





Boston 
45 
36 
33 
7 


a 


eral, tr 


PER POUND 


weakening tendency. Higher. than 
extra cmy butter 46@47c p Ib, extra 
45% @46c, held extra 45c, finest dairy 
45@ 45l4ce. 

At Chicago, receipts moderate, 
market in sellers’ favor, demand suf- 
ficient to absorb offerings. Cmy ex- 
tras 44@45c p lb, extra firsts 45144@ 
46c, firsts 45c. 

Ati Elgin, Il, 
44c p Ib. 


best cmy butter 45% 


Cheese 

At New York, prices 
some export inquiry. N 
whole milk fresh flat cheese 2534 @ 26c 
p lb, twins 26c, cheddars Qe, held 
cheese 264%,@2Se, Wis twins 25%@ 
26e, young America 251% @25%c, skim 
cheese 20@ 21c. 

At Chicago, prices sharply higher, 
demand active. Cheddars, twins and 


very firm, 
R state 


daisies 2314 @24\%%c p lb, young Amer- 
ica 23c. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





White Leghorns 
i BABY CHICKS are vig« 
beaded by males from the flocks 


rous and livable, 


HATCHING EGGS from the 
BREEDERS ar large 
! Safe arrival guaranteed 


) G'F. GIBSON, “GALEN FARMS. 





Baby Caicke lee Eeaelieg Stock 


Rhode Island Reds 


roducing the 
Highest Scoring Pens at the Last International Laying Contest 
same matings guaranteed 80%, fertile. 
vigorous and will make your flock more 
Illustrated folder free 














White oe 
, heavy laying flocks. 


B. P. Rocks 
from trapnested farm range. 









Gibson 
productive and profit- 
Write for it NOW 


CLYDE, NEW YORK 














BOX 210, 








IF THE EGGS 
DON’T HATCH WE 
MAKE GOOD 


The Martling Silver Campines 
are a most economical breed of 
fowl. They are strong, sturdy 
and vigorous and mature quick- 
erthan any others. They cost 
considerably less to feed than 
any others. Their eggs are un- 
usually large and absolutely 
chalk-white. Authorities class 
m as 200-egg strain. They 
are also the greatest prize-wir. ning strain in America. They are giv 
ing satisfaction everywhere Read ‘‘what other people aay about 
how we make good our guarantee.'’ Let us send it. Price-list ready. 


The Martiing Hennery, P.O. Box A. A., Ridgefield, N. J. 


' Go to 








Tywacana Farms Inc. © 
Farmingdale, L. 1., N. Y. 


For Your 


S. C. W. Leghorn cocks and cockerels 
Berkshire Spring Boar Pigs. 


BABY CHICKS 


nn AAENNY 


Satu 





from a beavy laying strain of 8. CC. W. Leghorns, 
bred for size, vigor and heavy egg production, which 
have a record-breaking record for winter laying 
Average from these pens have laid 45% since Dec. 1 
to Feb. 16 Eggs and chicks from these pens at the 
following price Exes $¢ per 100, $3 per 50, $70 
per 1000 bat chicks, $11 per 100, $6 per 50, $100 
per 100 Safe arrival guaranteed. Send for catalog. 


LOCUST CORNER POULTRY FARM 
Archer W. Davie, Prop., Mt. Sinai, L. L., N. ¥. 


=> Day Old Chicks 


W. Leghorn, Rose and S. C. 












RK. 


Reds, B. Roeks Strong: 
livable; from pure-bred, 
healthy, . ree range 


breeders. Safe delivery 


guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL 
SODUS, N. Y. 





Perfection Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 
EGGS Our cockerel mating pens are headed by 

let, 24 and 3d prize winners, and some 
of the femalee are Ringlets direct. The pullet mating 
peng contain females that won Ist, 24, 3d and 4th, 
and are mated to males that will produce prize win- 
ners. Either mating, $5 per setting, three settings $12. 
Write for price list of utility eggs and baby chicks. 
A few pullets weighing about seven pounds, $2.50 each. 
DR. GBO. T. HAYMAN, Box 10. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


BABY CHIX 


ca Ss. C. White and 
rom Tpicra. eS Town Leghorn chix, 
$12 per 100; White ee chix es and 
Barred Rocks and 8. C. an Bhode 
Island Reds $14 per 100. Sate delivery 
guaranteed, with full count of strong, 
healthy chix from pure-bred. free range stock. 

THE DEROY TAYLOR cvO NEWARK, N. Y 











Sin gle ‘Comb White Leghorns 
ested, 

Exclusive ly apiece from Es al sontings = 

ever offered. Our prices are as low as one dare make 

them and give quality and a square deal. Remember 








At Pittsburgh, cattle market opened | we sell from our own matings and no others. Get 
to ' , , « our illustrated catalog, containing cuts of our vwn 
ope ned easier M« nday of thi birds, trapmesta and houses. It is free 
week, top price for beef steers | Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N.Y. 
$12.35 p 100 Ibs, medium to good 11} — 
et 11.75, dry butcher cows 6@M.25, | ILSON’S America’s my > Breeding 
veal calves 7410.50 Hogs were a INNING —The Famous R . | Dor 
: ho A : er 
vhade lower, heavy weights 15.854 | pd CAVING cece 191), Special mating 
15.00, mixed lots 15.80@15 85, sheep | YANDOTTES headed by Fa #00 per, 
. ‘ =. a ¢ ” ; 1917: Eggs nahn 
lower, prime we the rs $@10 wb, mee d Write for folder of other matings with prices of 
droves 7.O@a@9.™), lambs 9@12.50, | chicks. Special prices. Also flighiand 8. C, Bot Les — 
with selected springs 14@ 19. horns and Ringlet Barred Rocks 





$2,000,000 Farm Loans Wanted 

Farmers have already applied to 

e federal land bank at Springfield, 
for first mortgage loans on 
farms to an amount of upward 
It. is expected that these 
ne interest, 1% to be 
Thus the 
on 


"ass, 
their 
of $2,000,000, 
} ans will bear 


applied upon the principal. 
payment 


of $30 every six months 


OWNLAND FARMS South Hammond, N. Y. 


30, 000. — ‘Slee Better. 
- Single Comb White Leghorn 


chicks for May delivery. Chick ancestry from 
> high producing stock. Egg records up to 288. 
Price ten and twelve cents. Catalogue free. 
= POULTRY FARM 
RIDGELY, MD. 


ar Un . 
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Single Comb White Leghorns 
Eggs for Hatching $6.00 per 100 


Chesterbrook Farm, - 


EGGS $1.00 per 15, $2.00 per 40 


From Thoroughbred Brahmas, Rocks, Reds, 20 Sin- 
gle Comb Brown, White and Buff Leghorn eggs $1. 
Catalog free. 8. G. BEALES, Coopersburg, Pa. 

chickens, ducks, geese, guineas, 


60 BREEDS turkeys, Belgian hares, guinea 


pigs, and dogs. Buy your breeding stock now. Prices 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed Catalog free. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G. SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


CHICKS EGGS 
$8.00 per 100 75c per 15 


Booklet. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N.Y. 


Berwyn, Pa. 














BUFF WYANDOTTES 
From finest foundation stock, carefully bred fifteen years, 
for business and beauty. ea, ren e. Stock and Zs 
moderate prices. Also thorn e os, ie 
chicks for sale. WILLIS BROWN, Slippery tock, Pa. 





Twenty Fine White Holland Turkey Hens 
at Five Dollars Each, Eggs Forty Cents 
Each. H.W. Anderson, Stewartstown, Pa. 





Ringlet Barred (Rook Eggs for Hatching 
Thompson strain direct $1.50; 30 2.75; 100, $6 
From vigorous, free Booklet free. Satis- 


faction guaranteed 
COZY CORNER FARM, SERGEANTSVILLE, VN. J. 


——& ones k. 
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The Farmer’s Favorite Fowl ‘3 
meat and winter layers. White Orpington eggs. chicks 
and cockerels. Honest Values and Square Deal guaran- 
teed Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A. Lyons, N, Y 
From Sarron’s 200-egg 
strain 8. C. White Leg- 


Baby Chicks horns. Winter Layers 


of large white eggs. Our chicks are guaranteed strong as 
hen hatched. Send postal for free catalog. 


Cc. M. WARDEN & CO. WELLSBURBG, W. VA. 


° , ° ° ° 
Tiffany’s Superior Chicks That Live 
wom White Partridge and Columbian Wyandottes, 
8. Reds, Buff Plymouth Rocks. Pekin, Rouen and 
Reaser Ducklings. Catalog free. 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, 











Phoenixville, Pa. 


American Agriculturist 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Why Not Try 


‘enathaiane Belgian or Suffolk Horses, 
and stop the high cost of farming? 
Buy your stallions and mares now 
and save money. 


N. Y.STATE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ CLUB 
E. 8. Akin, Pres. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 























| 
Reg. Percheron stallion, coming four, black and a sure 
breeder; a ton horse, extra heavy bone. Dapple gray. 
coming six, 1600, broke to work; a good sure breeder. 
Trotting bred stallion, 1306, one of the best in the 
state. Prices right. F. STEWART, Espvville, Pa. 


PERCHERONS FOR SALE 
THRED YEAR OLD STALLION. ONE YEARLING 
ar ae LION COLT. TWO MARE COLTS ONE YEAR 
OL E. W. THOMPSON, FACTORYVILLE, PA. 


For Sale 


Clifford L. Miller, 
SHETLAND PONIES 


Herd established 1891. 200 head to select 
from. Write Dept. D. for Catalog. 

THE SHADYSIDE FARMS 
North Benton, Ohle 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet, and Delaine sheep 
and Cc. W. —, Fall stock all sold. Taking cnet 
orders now. W. H. PRESTON, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 








Imported Percheron 

Stallion Mprifique, 
foaled April 15th, 
1912. with two i 
ported mares. 


Claverack, New York 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Three Bridge Stock Farm 


offers 14 very choice large Shropshire yearling ewes 
at $30 each. Will be registered to buyer. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 











flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center. N. Y. 





ncn «| iN 
Chester Whites 


AND 


Large Yorkshires 


B°4 RS ready for immediate service. 

These are good, large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and contorma- 
tion. Also booking orders for pigs 
of either sex farrowed in fall of 1916. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


ee 


« Berkshires os 
al Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight 3 
407 lbs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 
developed by us. When you want the best 
and want them big write to 


C. H. + nem stat — West hems Pa. 
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Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


The world’s champion pedigree layer. Baby chicks 
and eggs. Booking orders now. Get this money- 
making stock. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


Eggs, 1. 13 $1.00—30 $2.00 220° “Wan: 
pL, > Reds, Hamburgs. Leghorns, 19 ee. _ 
years’ poh Catalog. Sam K. ~ pene 


CHICK 











REDS, ROCKS, Leg- 
horns (brown & white) 

Wyandottes, 
Cc Free, 


W. F. Hillpot, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J: 








60 BREEDS 3." 282 
Stock. Eggs low. Catalog trea Caries, —_ 
JOHN SOUDEE, TELFORD, PA. 
QUALITY CHICKS 3s: 22st 


$11.00; Black horn, $15. Special price on hatching 
eggs, Ancoras an ucks. Delivery each Lg? 


Circular. E. B. Hummer &Co., BD1 Frenchtown, N. J. 





Anconas, Marvelous Winter 


Layers & Boston Prize Winners 
Circular Free. C. A. MABTEN, - DEBRY, N. H. 





80 MARY enter into 4 Sreeme of 
eggs by our advertisers the same by 
our cubecsibers that the publishers of this en © connet 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guaran the hatching of 
We all continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg paper, 
but our responsibility "m must end with that. 





Breed Serksdivens 


For litters of husk basting pigs; for rapid 
faint cn inexpensive feeiee and for easy Settening. 







ey bi top prices on ‘a's oS big 
t and lesst 
owe of soir i ie ie y= ~y pnd re. 
Hogs.” It points the way to more hog mone; q 






530. Monroe Street 


Berkshires 


A few very choice boars ready for service. Sired 
by Fancy Exits Masterpiece. Price $35.00 each. 


Knob Hill Farm, 2 Honesdale, Pa. 
BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering open and bred gilts. They are large 
and. of the correct type, and from prolific dams. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, - FAR HILLS, N. J. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Elther sex, eight weeks old, from large litters and 
from dams of good type and size. 

$10.00—Registered and Transferred—$i0.00 
N. D. THOMAS, Phelps Bank Bjdg., Binghamton, N. Y, 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
the best tyx# Both sexes, 


thin et right prises. 
HOMB FAEM, CENTER VALLEY. PA. 

















LARGE BERKSHIRES- T HIGHWOOD 
from P. A. Ackerman of New York: “Received 

the. wow She is fine.” Four recent Seamer 

tions of sows to South America have taken all sows 

bred for spring farrow. We have some remarkably 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
At World’s 0 al and Greatest School and become 
independent wi no ames invested. Every branch of 
the business ta’ five weeks. pot Ey y 
catalog. Jones or ag of A 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Carey M. Pree 





ee young boars for sale. 
. C. & H. B, HABRPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y¥, 






















April 28, 1917 
SWINE BREEDERS 


SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


= now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; = 
= dam a litter mate to Longftilow’s Double. We = 
= are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th = 
= and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer = 
farrow. z 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NW LONDON, OHIO = 


=e eouveveasuntnenuasceasanenacegennantos bey coeteaaereaatenennenee 
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S OLLINSIERSEY REDS 


the best 


Buy these profit-pigs now 
gain by high marke + on pork.) 
i) New book, FREE tells what 
y for biggest, quickest 


3Z5 Ibs.in 
oF elildele 


ArtnurJ.Courims 4 
Moorestown, NJ 


Bred Gilts 


A few left, bred to our 
Grand Champion Boars. Write 
for price and description. 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 




















se y 9? 
Hampshires 

} pene large litters, grow 

y large diy, as much 

“429 1000 lbs. Pigs either 

H Sex, rs all ages. 

Locust 








Logan Elm iter’ Registered Durocs 


Fall pigs ready to Booking orders for spring pigs. 
Breeding, quality rm | poses right. Write your wants. 
H. Dreisbach, Kingston, Boss Co. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill N. Y. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 











Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? Faw 8 the Hi ye sale. 
Write for FB G. 8. HALL PABMDALE. OHIO 





POLAND- 
CHiwab Boring and fall 
few bred 


For Sale seni". 


GEORGH SPRAGUE. Route 2. GRAFTON. OHIO 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs}. 


Prolific litters. Both sexes. Write for prices. 
J. A. SMITH & C. L. SUAYZE, Ludiowyille. N. Y. 


Registered O.I. C. & Chester White 
Pi Now is the time to book your a for spring 

12S vigs and get Srat choice. Best strains. rice 
right. EUG P. ROGERS, WAY VILLE. N. ¥. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
i 6CATTLE 


In termes of dollars and cents the Hol- 
steins are talking most effectively for them- 
selves. Purebred Holstein cattle are the choice 
of every public institution or organization 
which attempts to produce milk in a scientific 
manner. Just ask a man who owns Holsteins, 
if you want to hear a story of prosperity. 
Every angle of Holstein superiority 1s fully 
covered in the books and pamphiets which are 
sent free for the asking. There’s big money 
in the big “Black and White” Holsteins. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


The Holstein-Frieslan Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattieboro, Vt. 














East River te ] 
Grade Holsteins or sale 
100 com cows, high ae. fresh and due to calve 
black and white cows, 
but cows > ts oe “pred. fe for milk. The kind that 
fill the pail. " you want the best, try = few 
from this herd. 
12 resistered bulls, all ages. 


20) high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 *Phone 43F2 McGraw 











Spot Farm Holsteins #15 to420 


% Holstein heifer calves ~ to 
$20 each, in lots of 5. car- 
loads of high grade Holseln 
heifers, $45 to $65 each. 1 car- 
loadof high grade Holstein close 
springers, $100 each. 1 carload 
of registered Holstein cows and 
heifers due in Sept, $200 each. 
1 carload of L. istered: heifers 
not bred. Registe: bulls, $25 to $200. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, Tully, N. Y. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Situated in the very heart of the 
Holstein country. Every animal 
in my herd for sale at all times 
at low and reasonable figures. % 
Holstein heifer calves, $15 to $20; 
express paid in lotsof five. Shipped 
in light paper lined crates, fully 
protected. A. R. O. cows and 
heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane 
King. Registered bulls of all ages 
from $25 up. 20 registered heifers, 
six weeks to one year old, priced to sell. wo % 
heifer calves and registered bull calf for $50. Write 
for “ago ye etc 
C. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 











J 
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"$750 STARTS A HERD OF. 
Avcantinencites Registered 


> heifer bred, a rm “ : 
= bred, a son of a H. l 3 
= lb. sire and a 25-lb. 0 steins 

> dam. The entire herd $750. 

= ANTRIM FARMS, C.L. Amos, Prop., Syracuse, N.Y 








Country Life Farm 


offers pure-bred Holstein bull calf, born in October, 
1916. He is a half-brother to Ormsby Jane King, 
the $20,000 bull. His dam has a record of over 
18 pounds butter in seven days. This is a nice, 
straight calf, about evenly marked. Here is your 
chance to get a half-brother to the $20,000 bull 
for $100, crated f. o. b. cars here, with all papers. 


H. H, WHEELER, West Winfield, N. Y. 




















GRADE HOLSTEIN 
HEIFER CALVES 


Place your order NOW for the very best 
high grade heifer or bull calves obtainable in 
this state. They are from extra heavy produc- 
ing so and high class bulls and are sure to 
MAKE GOOD. 815 each, crated. 

J. A. LEACH. - CORTLAND, N. Y. 











ne 


Kentucky Holsteins 


A few bull calves and service bulls of 
splendid breeding, choice individuals. Fe- 
males of various ages, both pure-breds 
and grades. Tuberculin tested. Satis- 
faction guarenteed. 


WILSON & BOWLES, 








Bardstown, Ky. 
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- $200 Bu uys a Pair of 


: Registered Istein Heifers 4 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


two months old. Delivered, express prepaid, any- 9 
where. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
WHITNEY POINT STOC ‘K FARM CO., INC. 
Box 242 Cortland, N. ¥. 
Can furnish “anything you want in Hoisteias. 
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Springdale Farms Grade Holsteins 
200 fresh cows and springers, all large, fine indi- 
viduals, young, well-bred, nicely marked and 
extra heuvy milkers. 
100 large two and three-year-old heifers that are 
bred to good registered Hoistein bulls We 
have the largest herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want good cows, don’t 
forget to visit us before you purchase 
Better wire us te meet you at the train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 53 Clinton Avenne, Telepnone 116 or 1576 M 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also buil calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlia, N. Y. 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 








over 100 head of registered cows and 


heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N, Y. 
0. & W. R. RB. STATION MU 


FOR SALE—Registered 
Yearling Holstein Bull 


two-thirds white, straight and thrifty, King Segis 
breeding, good A. R. O. backing. Price very reasonable, 
Also two nice heifer calves, largely white. 

MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, SOLSVILLE N. Y. 
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OF THE PONTIACS. 


Clothilde Goudgeld Hugo. 


HENGERVELD DE KOL. 








De Kol. 


N 


New Berlin, 
May 3, 1917 


Entire herd of C. L. Banks & Son goes without reserve 


125 Pure Bred Holsteins 125 


Read this brief synopsis regarding the herd 
2 SONS, 2 DAUGHTERS and 12 GRANDDAUGHTERS of KING 


KING PONTIAC DAFFY and 10 of HIS DAUGHTERS. 
Pontiac Daffy is by the famous King of the Pontiacs from Daffy De 
Kol Spofford. She has a record of 30 I|bs., made at 10 years. She 
is by that good sire, Teddy De Kol Burke Spofford, while her dam, 
who made 22.7 Ibs. at 11 years, is by the famous transmitting bull, 


25 DAUGHTERS of PONTIAC PERSEUS, one of the good sons of 

It is almost impossible now to secure a 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, but here is a splendid chance to 
pick up & bunch of his granddaughters. 

20 DAUGHTERS of AAGGIE GRACE BUTTER BOY, 
DE KOL 2d’s BUTTER BOY 3d and AAGGIE "GRACE 2d’s 
PIETERTJE. De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d is one of the three only 
sires having more than one 40-lb. granddaughter, while Aaggie 
Grace 2d’s Pietertje, the first cow to produce roo Ibs. milk in a day 
in official test, is noted for her wonderful show ring record, having 
gone undefeated for two years while being exhibited at the leading 
shows in both the United States and Canada. 

12 DAUGHTERS of IT PONTIAC JEWELINE. 
the $7500 bull, King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby from the first 37- 
Ib. cow, Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, while his dam, a 26-ib. 2-year- 
old, is by King of the Pontiacs from a 30-lb. daughter of Hengerveld 

The records of his 4 nearest dams average 32.38 Ibs. butter 

in a week and 962.9 Ibs. butter and 19, 367.1 Ibs. milk in a year. 

DAUGHTERS of KING WALKER sth, a son of the 30-Ib. bull, 

King Walker, and the noted 30-lb. cow, Paula of Chagrin Falls 3d, 

a cow that averaged over 100 Ibs. milk a day for 100 days. 


The largest and one of the very best herds in the Unadilla valley 
Excellent breeding—good dairy cattle 
4 chance to pick up some money makers 
Sale under management of 


= Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc., Liverpool, N. Y. 























New York 


King 


a son of 








His sire, It, is by 




















Born Jan. 22, 1916. Nice, straight, 
Sire. King Pontiac Josey, whose 


Korndyke, 





vA 
$150 SERVICE BULL 
well-grown individual, 
dam has year record of 1227.78 Ibs. butter, 
28.752.3 lbs. milk; dam a 17.11-lb. two-year daughter of King Lunde Pontiac 
whose dam has year record of 1090.91 Ibs. butter, 26,192.7 Ibs. 
milk; 12 dams in pedigree average over 30 Ibs. 
$125 BULL CALF—Born Jan. 4, 1917. 2-3 white, good individual; full brother to above bull 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


nearly % white. 








Registered 


JERSEYS 


Young Bulls for Sale 


WILLOWBROOK FARM, Mercer, Pa. 





Bull Calf 


$100 Bisons 5100 


Sire, {henosling Butter Boy De Kol 6th. 
Lady Echo De 
has a record of 14.80 


combines the blood of L na 
Tidy Abbekerk Prince. He & — fourths white. 
tubereulin tested and registe: | 
details write FRED A. BLEWE RB. Maplevale 
Farms, Owego, Tioga Co., N. 




















wy Jersey | Bull Calf 


Grandson world’s ch over 
id color, 5 individual” = Nov. 
in 8. 1916. ore Lucky 758, whose dam pro- 
duced 14,260 Ibs. milk, at Iba. butter as yearling. 
Dam, Imp. Penshurst Myra 211481, by Sultan of Oak- 
lands. She is in register of merit and her daughter 
made 567 ibs. butter as two-year-old, 785 as five-year- 
old. Price $75. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 








Beven-eighths white, a wonderful =e 
vidual by Parker King Segis Alba 

Kol out of ae phadeland” i 66 
at 2 months. 


g Bull Bargain! 


a tL from the home of hg World’s 
imps. $100.00 is the pr 


Pies Grove Farms, 


B; 


a 


New York’ 

















Guernsey Bull 


makes himself known by his offspring at once. Most 
poe ony of dairy breeds. Sires the most economical 
3 of cream and butter. 








30 Choice Holstein Springers 
30 high grade Holstein Heifers 


16 months old, not bred 
E. J. Bowdish, -- Cortland, N. Y. 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son | ae EonGee Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, 126673. ro Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
25 Ibs. a 647 milk p.-— m Gage. A good individual. 


FRANK MURRAY, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 























HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, V ermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro, the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company, 

















Hinchey Homestead offers Holstein Bull 
born Nov. 17, 1915. Fine individual; just a little 
. Sire a son of Pietje 22d 
out of a 29.17-lb. 5-yr. granddaughter 

De Kol. Dam 14.87-Ib. 2-yr.-old grand- 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. Next dam 23.03. 
Write for price. 


Ww. 8S. HINCHEY, P. 9. Box 729, ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Good individual, %-white. Grandson of King 
Pontiacs. $35. Sabarama Farm, Batdwingvilte. N <r 


of Hengerveld 








Buy one and be convinced. 
Bulls out of A. B. stock sired by the best bulls of 
New England. 


UPLAND FARMS 


Benj. F. Barnes, Mgr., - - Ipswich, Mass. 





04 " eevsaeny 


BROOKLAWN FARMS 
y 
: Guernseys 


We have for sale a few high class yearling betters 

sired by o pure-bred Guernsey bull and out of 

oe ng dams. Write for descriptions and 

rice 

D. H. McALPIN, Owner, A. E. WRIGHT, Supt. = 
Morris Plains, N. J. 2 





winn 
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VANDERKAMP FARMS 


owners of JUDGE SEGIS brother to the sires of the 
WORLD RECORD 50-LB., 46-LB., and 40-LB. COWS 
and the only 5-yr.-old sire to have a 30-Ib. junior 
8-yr.-old daughter and a 21-lb. yearling daughter, offer 


TWO YEARLING BULLS 
from 28-lb. and 20-Ib. Ge. 2-yr.-old) dams: bull 
calves drom good A. RB. dams, and a few good 
A. R. 0. cows and heifers; all subject to twherculin 
retest. Corespondence solicited. 











F. C. SOULD & SONS, : SYRACUSE. N. Y. 














BULL CALF 


SIRE: Homestead Superb Triumph. Average records 
of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk, 29.69 tbs. 
butter seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. _— 118.30 - eer 
30 days. DAM: Paladin Farmat: Veeman, A. 

record, junior two-year-old, 370. T ibs. milk, 17. 06 ine. 
butter seven days; as junior three-year-old, 498.8 Ibs. 
milk, 22.02 Ibs. butter seven days. She is the dam 
of the world record yearling, making this calf a half- 
brother through the dam This young calf is very 
straight and handsome, ‘about half white. Price $159. 
BRADLEY FULLER, - UTICA, N. Y. 


Registered Ayeshdena 


of all ages. Some choice A. B. cows for sale of the 
best blood lines. Also some fine young cows and 
young calves of both sexes. 


F. H. COOKINGHAM, 
Clover Patch Farm—A Y RSHIRES 


After all, it is quantity and quality of milk whict: 
count. Write today for description and price of 
heifers of this kind of breeding 

MILTON W. DAVISON. CANISTEO, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H. ¥. bull born October 27,1916. Sire, Colantha 
Sir Aaggie Hartog, a double grandson of Colantha 
Johanna Lad. Dam a daughter King Hengerveld Segis. 
A fine individual, light in color. Price $50. Write 
for description 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 














Mr. r. Dalryman: ‘Ancrease the butter fat in your milk 
by procuring bulls from high testing dams. We offer 
one Wi three nearest dams overage 30 Ibs. batter . 
in seven days, born Oct. 26. . Pe dienes . 

and photos furnished. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brows 
Brothers, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. ¥. 











Little Mirrors 
Le Me HORNTON 


Three little mirrors, fair have 
Johnny and Kate and 

And every day as the hours go by 
They show me all that I de 

} way I sit in my easy chair 

he tone I use and the frown I wear 

t 


rue 


Welcome oh, skies of bluse 


Three little mirrors eweet have I! 
Johnny and Sue and Kats 
And that is the reason I harder tr} 


To go with a face elat 


lo the toil and burden: I know Ill find 


I 
My own reflected in each wee mind, 


If 1 am gentle then they'll! be kind 
This is a mother's fat 
Three little mirrors. dear have |! 
Susie and Kate and John 
Women and man of the |} nd b 
When I shall have journeyed or 
To the land where mothers perchar 
may see 
Jn daughters and son he used-to-he 
Their mirrored lives hrough the over 
sen 
In Susie and Kate nd John 





How Do You Make Good Butter? 


1 am not a young housekeeper, but 
some way I haven ‘ ecmed to acquire 
he knack of making rst-class butter 
and consequently have not been able to 
ommand first price for butte t the 
stores, let alone having special custom- 
ers I have no doubt that among your 
readers there are a great man who are 
most excellent butter makers I won- 


der if they would be willing to writ 
and tell me just how, not omitting any 
of the little details, to make a No 1 
butter.—[Mrs A. W. W 

The above letter speaks for itself, 
and TI feel sure there are many others 
besides Mrs A. W. W. among our 
readers, both young and old house- 
keepers, who would be very glad to 
learn from some of our expert butter 
makers the secrets of the trade. 

Two dollars will be paid for the 
letter which, in our estimation, is the 
most helpful, and $1 for each addi- 
tional letter used. Please send let- 
ters in within a week 

It is to be hoped that many sug- 
gestions will also be received for 
future discussions. A letter written 
in pencil will be quite as acceptable 
as one written in ink and considered 
as worthy of a prize if it contains 
worthwhile ideas. Real names will be 
omitted from printed letters if so re- 
quested 

Mary R. Reynolds 

Address all letters to the House- 

hold Editor, care of this paper. 





The Cake I Bake Most Often 
Cheap Devil's Cake 
One cup of sugar, butter size of an 
ere. 1 egg, % cup sour milk, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 1 teaspoon baking pov 


der, 2 squares chocolate, 1 cup flou 
Lastly add 4% cup of boiling water 
Do not use more flour than this, and 
start to bake in real hot oven {Mrs 
Cc. B., Genesee County, N Y. 
Devil Food 
Two cups brown sugar, '4 cup but- 


ter, 2 eggs, % cup sour milk, 1 
spoon soda, 4% cake baking choco): 
dissolved in % cup boiling water, two 

ps flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder. 





Cream butter and igar, add eee 
volks and beat all together. Add sour 
milk in which the soda has been dis- 
eolved, then the chocolate dissolved in 
the hot water After this is mixed, 


add the flour and baking powder, 
sifte@ together, and lastly the erg 


whites Bake in moderate oven For 
icing boil 2 cups brown’ § sugar in 
enough water to dissolve till it pins 
a thread.” Remove from fire add 
butter size of walnut nd four table- 


spoons of sweet mill Beat together 
till creamy, flavor with vanilla and 
epread on cake {M Cc. J.. Chester 
County, Pa 

Devil's Food Cake—TIl 


Cream 14 cup of butter with 2 ips 
of light brown sugar, add 2. well- 
beaten eggs Melt over the teakettle 
2 squares of chocolate, cool, add % 

up of cold coffee and teaspoon of 
anilla, stir in '5 cup of sour milk 
ith 1 teaspoon of baking soda, and 
lastly 2 cups of flour Bake in 
ehallow tins Frosting One cup of 


white granulated sugar, a little water. 
t‘ook until it strands, then slightly 
cool, add to the stifly beaten white of 
an egg. and beat until it will stay on 
rake This cake also makes very fine 
dessert when served with some good 
pudding sauce.—[M. B., Oneida 
County, N Y. 


Devil's Food—Itl 


Break the yolk of an egg into a 
basin and add 1% teacup of milk. 
Beat together and grate in 4 cake 





eggs and beat until cool and put be- 
tween cake and on top; 
fine cake.--[Mrs G. A. Morse, Ashta- 


Cream Sponge Cake 
estimation of our family. 


the smile that whispers. begone du)! haked in layers or in a loaf. 
filing or icing you 
measurements 
eggs, 145 cups cream, 


brings the cake 





one tablespoon 


Devil's Food Cake—IV 


yolks of 4 eggs, 1 cup of milk, 


4 squares of choco- 


adually remaining sugar. Com- 














minutes in an angel cake pan. 3 
Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N 
New Preparedness 

14 teaspoon of ; 
baking powder, 


and baking powder) alter- 


will thread when dropped from nately, beating well, add flavoring and 


Green Apple Cake 
One-half cup of butter, 2 eggs, 114 
cups ofi sugar, 1% cups of flour, 1% 
cups off seeded 


and spread evenly. 


ing beaten too long may be improved 
few drops of lemon juice of the above flour 


and stir in with fruit, %4 teaspoon of 
be ornamented with 


frosting as soon as spread.—[Mrs 
Lancaster County, 
Two cups white sugar, 


cup sugar, 144 cup butter, 1 cup 


I sweet milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 4% cup 
whites of 4 eggs, 


cocoanut, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
R. s cups flour (sifted ).—[Miss 
flour sifted before 


Marshmallow Cake 


Mix thoroughly 1 cup of sugar, 1 
heaping tablespoon of 


milk into butter and sugar 


enough hot water to dissolve and fill 
cup with milk, 1% cups of flour and 1 
teaspoon of soda. 


together with the fol- 


over the yolks of two 

















The Child Who Has no Pet Animal Is 





i 


American Agricu!turist 


“It Has Been My Experience’ 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 


of gelatine dissolved in S tablespoons 
of hot water. Add 1 tablespoon 
of vanilla and 1 pound _  confec- 
tioner’s sugar. Beat with ere 
whip for fifteen minutes. -Wet tin 
the same size as cake was baked in 
with milk and put filling in this and 
allow to stand until solid and thor- 
oughly cold. Put the white filling be- 
tween the two dark layers and cover 
with white frosting.—[F. C. M., Dela- 
ware County, N Y. 
Hot Water Chocolate Cake 

One cup of sugar, 2 large table- 
spoons of butter, the yolk of 1 egg, 2 
squares of chocolate dissolved in % 
cup of boiling water, 1 teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in % cup water, 1 
rounding teaspoon of baking powder 
sifted with 1% cups of flour. Flavor 
with vanilla. Bake in two layers and 
put together with marshmallow icing: 
One large cup of sugar, %4% cup of 
water, a tiny pinch of cream of tar- 
tar, two teaspoons of granulated gel- 
atine, plain, and the white of 1 egg. 
Boil the sugar and water until it 
spins a thread, dissolve the gelatine in 
a little cold water and add to the 
syrup just before it is taken from the 
fire; beat the eggs to a stiff froth, 
adding: a tiny bit of salt, then pour 
the hot syrup very slowly into the 
beaten egg, beating all the time. Con- 
tinue beating until it is stiff enough 
to spread. Plavor with % teaspoon 
of vanilla and 2 drops of almond ex- 
tract. Chopped nuts may be added 
if liked.—[{Blanche N. Sagendorf, 
Delaware County, N Y. 


Marble Angel Food Cake 

Seald 1 cup of milk, sift 1% cups 
of flour, 1 cup of sugar, 3 level tea- 
spoons of baking power together sev- 
eral times, pour hot milk over flour, 
etc, and beat for a minute. Beat the 
whites of 2 eggs stiff and fold in, but 
do not beat the batter very much; 
add vanilla, then divide the batter 
into two equal parts. Add 2 squares 
of melted chocolate to one portion 
and put together like any marble 
cake. Bake like any angel food cake. 
Here is a good chocolate frosting for | 
this cake: One cup of sugar, 5 table- 
spoons of sweet milk, 2 tablespoons 
of shaved chocolate, butter the size 
of a chestnut. Boil three minutes, 
then add vanilla and stir until near- 
ly cold. Put on cake when both cake 
and frosting are nearly cold. If boiled 
a little too hard add a tew drops of 
milk and stir it.—[Miss mma Smith, 
Erie County, N Y. 


Angel Food Cake 
Now that butter and everything to 
make cake is so high, I make my 
best and cheapest cake in this way: 
Beat the whites of 11 eggs very stiff, 
sift together five times 1 cup of flour, 
11%4 cups of granulated sugar and 1 
teaspoon of cream of tartar. Now 
beat this into beaten whites very 
slowly, a little at a time, like making 
mush; do not stir, as it causes cake 
to be tough. Put into pan with flue 
and bake forty-five minutes in slow 
oven, being careful not to shake. You 
now have 11 yolks left to bake a gold 
cake or a pudding.—{Mrs E. P., 
Lewis County, W Va. 
Mock Angel Cake 
Put 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of flor, 
2 heaping teaspoons of baking powder 
and a pinch of salt in sifter and sift 
five times. Pour 1 cup of boiling 
milk into this, a little at a time, stir- 
ring very fast, until all is added, and 
1 teaspoon of vanilla or almond. 
Lastly fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of 2 eggs and pour in cake tin 
slightly floured. Place in back of 
oven a small basin of cold water, 
baking cake in moderate oven thirty 
minutes. A very fine-grained, white 
cake is the result, which is b«st iced 
with boiled icing made with white of 
1 egg. This is very nice with ice 
cream.—[Mrs Mary Jacobs. Alle- 
ghany County, N Y 
Buttermilk Cake 
Two cups of sugar, 2 cups of but- 
termilk, 1 small cup of butter, 4 cups 
of flour, 2 cups of raisins chopped or 
whole, 1 teaspoon of soda, 1 teaspoon 
of ground cloves, 2 teaspoons of cin- 
namon. Bake slowly. This makes a 
large cake and will keep well. It is 
as good when two weeks old as when 
two days old.—[{Mrs C. E. MacIntosh, 
Albany County, N’ Y. 





The Best Sort of an Attack— 
Here pictured is Miss Katherine 
Freeman, actively engaged in operat- 
ing a seeder on the farm of the New 
York state school of agriculture at 
Farmington, L I: Many women, urban 
as well as suburban, are preparing 
themselves to take the places of the 
men in the field should occasion ree 
quire. 









‘April 28, 1917 





- For Al! Occasions 
N. H. W., ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 
[$1, First Prize.} 

This is a cake I make very often 
for company, children’s school 
lunches, birthdays and for just ordi- 
nary, everyday use. The reasons: It 
is not extravagant, which is a con- 
sideration; it takes kindly to varia- 

< $2% 
Fe as 




















8296—Romper with Novel Feature 


and is easily constructed. 

and one-half cups of sugar, 
small % cup of butter or lard (if 
lard, add % teaspoon of salt), 2 
eggs, *; cup of milk, 2 cups of flour, 
2 large teaspoons of baking powder, 
flavoring. Cream butter and sugar, 
add milk, eggs (well beaten) and 
flour sifted with baking powder. I 
use a cake mixer, so put everything 
in and mix thoroughly. 

This recipe is equally nice for layer 
or loaf cake. For loaf add ™% cup of 
raisins or nut meats, or both, also 
cocoanut or citron are good. Adda 
little more flour for loaf. For layer 
cake bake in two or three square or 
round tins. For birthday cakes I 
bake in round tins, and often make 
one pink or one chocolate layer by 
adding fruit coloring or chocolate 
(melted) to half the mixture. 

A chocolate custard filling is quite 
a favorite with the children, also a 
rich boiled custard with sliced 
bananas added. This latter fs de- 
licilous with cake made in three lay- 
ers, the center layer cut out, leaving 
just a rim, filling the space with the 
custard, then putting on top layer. A 
fruit filling is also nice for a two-layer 
cake, made from chopped figs and 
raisins cooked in a little water until 


tions 
One 


tender, then add a half cup of sugar 
and cook until it thickens. Instead 
of sugar a large tablespoon of plum 
jam is much better added to fig or 
raisin filling. 

The birthday cakes I cover with 
icing made of confectionery sugar, 


and color as desired with fruit color- 


ing. Allow this to harden, then dec- 
orate with different colored icings, 
making figures of birds, animals, 


flowers or a regular little landscape. 
The fruit coloring in all colors can 
be procured at any drug store. I 
copy the animals and birds from 
pictures. Although it takes a little 
time, the cakes are a joy to the chil- 
dren and a pleasure to many grown- 
ups. 
This same recipe is very nice baked 
in a single sheet, iced and cut in 
squares, decorated with turtles made 
from raisins, with whole cloves stuck 
- in (the ball on cloves removed for 
feet and tail), or “witch-cats” made 
of~chocolate. 

I use a pointed knife, toothpick or 
nutpick to spread on the decorations. 

These little cakes are nice for chil- 
dren’s parties or Halloween. For 
Washington’s birthday decorate with 
candied cherries, with citron cut for 
leaves and little chocolate hatchets. 

I also make this recipe in white or 





8317—“Teddy Bear’ Chemise 


yellow cake by using four whites of 
eggs or four yolks, instead of two 
whole eggs. Recently I made a birth- 
day cake and decorated it with red- 
winged blackbirds, orioles and 
pheasants, to the number of fourteen, 
on a pink and white sunset back- 
ground, much to the delight of a 
fourteen-year-old boy. His sister was 
equally pleased on her eleventh birth- 
day with decorations of eleven bunny 
rabbits of different colors eating yel- 
low carrots on a chocolate back- 
ground. Another girlie whose birth- 
day was near Easter rejoiced over 
fourteen white and yellow Leghorn 
chickens and nests of white eggs on 
a chocolate-covered cake. 





Courtesies for Little People 
MAY BELLE BROOKS 


of every age should lift their 
women on 


Boys 
hats upon meeting girls or 
the street or when talking to them. 
Also, when saying good-by the hat 
should be raised. This applies to your 
own sisters, or mothers, too, remem- 
ber. 

When older persons enter 
rise and give them your seat, 
least remain standing until they 
taken another. 

When walking 
gently help her over 
places and always give her 
of the pavement. 

At the table, when 
passed to you, do not 
like it’’—even if you don't. 
thank you. I do not wish 
else take the dish and pass it 
your neighbor if there no 
waiting on the table. 

Never forget to say, “Excuse me, 
please,” if obliged to leave the table 
before the others. 

If you are serving water 
thing else to your family 
guests, help yourself last. 

If the Coorbell rings and you are 
sent to answer it, ask the called to be 


the room 
or at 
have 


with little’ sister 
rough or muddy 
the inside 


anything is 
say “I don’t 
Say, “No, 
any,” or 
on to 
person 


is 


or 
or 


any- 
your 





Working Apron 
“Whom shall I 


8302—Ladiecs’ 


seated and then say, 
tell mother has called?” 
me while I call mother.” 

When going up or down stairs 
entering a room always allow 
ladies or girls to precede you. 

When you greet guests that 
be in your home offer them 
kKand. It is a sign of welcome. 

Be careful not to interrupt another 
in conversation, or if you must do 
so for some urgent reason, say, ‘“Par- 
don me.” 

If you accidentally step on another's 
foot or dress, or jostle them in any 
way, be careful to say, “I beg your 
pardon.” 

Never push anyone out of the way 
in your haste to get somewhere. Ask 
them to kindly allow you to pass. 

Never walk in front of a person if 
you can avoid it. 

Do not lean over another’s shoulder 


or “Excuse 


or 
the 


may 
your 


and read unless you first ask their 
permission to do so. 

Be careful not to speak loudly or 
be otherwise noisy when others are 


reading or writing. 

Never open mail addressed to some- 
one else unless requested by them to 
do so. 





The Vanishing Point 
BEATRICE M. PARKER 

Did you ever stand on the rear 
Platform of a train and watch the 
tracks grow smaller and smaller, until 
they became one line, and then dis- 
appear in the distance? 

Where was your train going? Per- 
haps it was to some station where an 
afternoon's pleasure awaited you; per- 
haps it was to the city where a 
favorite cousin lived; perhaps it was 
to your home that you hadn’t visited 
for a long time. Wherever it was, 
your thoughts were on what was 
ahead, and not where the vanishing 
track disappeared. 

Troubles vanish as the track did— 








when you are going ahead. Did you 
ever think of that? Did you stop to 
think that if your thoughts are with 
what is to be accomplished, instead of 
what has been done, the little troubles 


are forgotten very soon? If a man 
is ill and worried from _ business 
troubles, the doctor says, “Get his at- 
tention on something else, so that he 
will not think of his busines for 
the thoughts of failure are so @epress- 
ing that it is a very slow proccess to 


i from 
ol us, 


get well unless the mind is free: 
the burden of worry. Many 
however, are not ill enough to have 
a doctor when we worry, but on the 
other hand, most of our troubles are 
not really serious enough to waste any 
time worrying about them. They are 
like the rails of the track—they will 
vanish if our train is headed toward 
the future and its bright prospects. 
The next time you are inclined to 
fret, just remember this and get your 
train of thought headed in the right 
direction. 





Housecleaning 
N. H. W., ORANGE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Sister housekeepers, do we all 
dread the housecleaning season—look 
to it as a time from which we shall 
emerge utterly tired out, with ach- 
ing bodies and_ shattered nerves? 
That was often the way in the past, 
but in these days of labor-saving de- 
vices on the farm improvements and 
conveniences should find their way 
indoors. 

“Preparedness” 
day, and our homes 
prepared that we are not 
housecleaning drudgery when 
season arrives. 

I still have a tired 
thinking of some past _ beautiful 
spring mornings when, with tack 
puller in hand, I hurried to remove 
the tacks from a heavy Brussels or 
ingrain carpet and get it and the ac- 
cumulated dust out of doors. Then 
the vigorous washing of woodwork 
and floor necessary to cleanse them 
of dirt from past hard sweepings! It 
seems a waste of time and labor now, 
for there was a last time—when the 
carpets were removed. Then the old 
hard floors, with cracks filled, were 
stained and varnished, and the others 
of soft wood, with cracks filled with 
putty, were painted. Now the house 
can be sweetly clean and sanitary the 
year round. No dust germs concealed 
under carpetsi and housecleaning re- 
duced to a minimum. We used deck 
paint for painting the floors, and I 
painted them, so the only cost was 
the paint and a good brush. This 
deck paint is hard and smooth when 
dry, and waterproof. It comes in 


is the motto of the 
should be so 
slaves to 
the 


feeling just 





several colors. We used a shade of 

tan. 
We them 

large). 


sewed rags and had 
woven into pretty rugs (not 
Also had the ingrain carpet made 
into rugs about two yards in length | 
and a yard wide, and used several in 
a room. This size easily shaken, 
therefore easier cleaned than a large 
one. The Brussels carpet likewise 
can be woven into pretty rugs. 

T use a soft brush and a dustless 
mop for cleaning the floors, making 
the mop of old underwear (gauze) or 
old stockings. I use the ordinary mop 
sticks, cut open stockings, put them 
in the clamp and fasten securely, then 
cover the iron parts with more of the 
stockings and sew on. (This prevents 
scratching the floors while using 
mop). I then wet mop with kerosene 
and hang out of doors in the sun for 
al day to evaporate, after which it is 
just oily, with very little odor. This 
makes an excellent dustless mop for 
the varnished and painted floors. 

A teaspoon of kerosene in the 
water for washing windows is most 
effective for cleansing and polishing. 


is 





Three Practical Patterns 


Very simple and easy to fashion and 
very good looking are the three styles 
illustrated on this page. 

s296—Children’s Rompers 

Cut in sizes %, 1, 2 and 3 years. Isn't 
it about time that the small son has new 
rompers? Every mother knows how 
quickly they wear out on active chil- 
dren, and so a new style is always wel- 
come. No 8296 embodies several textures 
which are a little out of the ordinary 
for this type of garment and especially - 
good. The waist has Gibson plaits over 
the shoulders, giving a square effect 
which is very becoming to childish fig- 
ures. The closing is at center back, and 
a little round collar in two sections fin- | 
ishes the neck. The sleeves are comfort- 
ably wide and short. However, the im- 
portant feature of these rompers is that 
the gored section shown in the back 
view may be turned downward. ‘This is 
a very much more convenient arrange- 
ment on a small child than the old kind, 





which buttoned across the crotch. The 
V-shaped piece comes from the back, 
and is pulled up to the front band and 


fastened with the button there. 
8317—Small Women’s Chemise 
Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
A great deal of the success on one's out- 
ward appearance depends upon what is 
worn underneath and the styles in un- 
dergarments must change just as often 





as fashion demands a change for the 








outer apparel. The latest fad in a 
chemise is called the Teddy Bear che- 
mise. This one is cut quite full and is 
practically the same as an envelope 
chemise in outline. Two styles of finish 








for the neck are possible—the round 
nels run with ribbon, or the straight 
upper edge with straps over the sheul- 
ders "like a camisole. Hand embroidery 
is the prettiest trimming for under- 
wear, but the fine lace makes a good 


titute. 
8302—Ladies’ Apron 
10 and 44 inches bust 


sub 


Cut in sizes 36 


measure There is no reason in the 
world why a woman shouldn't be just 
as becomingly and neatly dressed when 
she goes about her housework as when 
she goes forth arrayed in her best bib 
ind tucker to meet the world. This 
xarment is really intended for an apron, 
but, as a matter of fact, it can be worn 
instead of a dress just as well One 
advantage is that the body and sleeves 
may be finished with or withou’ the 
cuffs. The neck is cut quite low in 
front, to allow the apron to slip on over 
the head easily. The opening can be 
laced together with a middy string or 


buttons stitched to each end 

strap put through large 
The fullness of the apron 
is held in the least bit by a narrow belt 
which does not meet in the front, but 
stops at the side fronts, giving a panel 
effect. The pocket is in one piece, 
stitched through the center to form two 
divisions. 

Order by number, being sure to state 
size, from our Fashion Department, care 
of = paper. Price of any pattern 10 
cents. 


two large 
of a two-inch 
buttonholes. 





For Leather and Stovepipes 
For leather-bottomed chairs that 
have worn off, use a good liquid shoe 
polish, and they will look like new. 
To put the stoves away so they won't 


rust, dip a cloth in linseed oil and 
thoroughly rub stoves. This will also 
help give them a good polish in the 
fall—f[Mrs Frances’ Stoltz, Miami 
County, O. 
Two Hints 

Use a buttonhook to wind up a 
curtain roller when the spring has 
run down. If one lives where help 


can be hired when needed, try doing 
baking, etc, in the forenoon, then hire 
help from one to five or six in the 
afternoon, and see how much can be 
accomplished.—[Mrs J. C. Wheeler, 
Cortland County, N Y. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
by the ““GRANGE”* for 43 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
Y INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 








Tells all about Paint and feet for Darebis Valv- 
able information FREE TO YOU wi Cards. 
Write me. NOW. I WILL SAVE OU moWEY: 


Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in Am 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, 4.¥. ¥. 
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Write for details of i: 

Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est. 21 Years 1134 F St., Washington, D. C. 














That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or es Lois for 
Adoice 


PATENTS sca 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, a eel oc 








Salary and 
commission. 
Experience not 
necessary. 
Easy Work —Calling 
on farmers—if you havea 
rig or auto you will be given 
preference. 
Write Quickly —Tell about 
yourself—do it now—today— 
fore someone else gets ahead of you, 
/ gency Department 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
31S Fourth Avenue, - Now York, @. ¥, 


























Developments XVII 






mee CAN'T help m y 

- thoughts, or I should 

, say my feelings,” she 

y said wearily. “You 

think you love him,” 

Fyfe made low heply. 

“As a matter of fact, 

you love what you 

think he is. I dare- 

ay that he has sworn his affec- 
tion by all that’s good and great. But 


if you 
really care, that his flowery protesta- 
tions had a double end in view, would 


were convinced that he didn’t 


you still love him?” 

“I don't know,” she murmured 
“But that’s beside the point. I do 
love him. I know it’s unwise. It’s a 
feeling that has overwhelmed me in 

way that I didn’t believe possible, 
that I had hoped to avoid. But—but 
I can't pretend, Jack. I don’t want 
you to misunderstand I don’t want 
this to make us both miserable I 


ont want to generate an atmosphere 
of suspicion and jealousy. We'd only 


be fighting about a shadow I never 
cheated at anything in my life. You 
can trust me still, can’t you?” 

“Absoluteiy,” Fyfe answered with- 
out hesitation 

“Then that’s all there is to it,” she 
replied, “unless—unless you're ready 
to give me up as a hopeless case, and 
let me go away and blunder along 
the best I can.” 

tie shook his head 

“T haven’t even considered that,” 
he said “Very likely it's unwise of 
me to say this—it will probably an- 
tagonize you--but I know Monohan 
better than you do I'd go pretty far 
to keep you two apart—now—for 
vour ake 

“It would be the same if it were 
iny other man,” she muttered ‘ 

n understand that feeling in you. 
It's so—so typically masculine.” 

“No, you're wrong there, dead 
wrong,” Fyfe frowned. “I'm not a 
elf-sacrificing brute by any means 
Still, knowing that you'll only live 
with me on sufferance, if you were 
honestly in love with a man that I 
felt was halfway decent, I'd put my 
feelings in my pocket and let you go. 


If you cared enough for him to break 
every tie, to face the embarrassment 
of divorce, why, I'd figure you were 
entitled to your freedom and what- 
ever happiness it might bring. But 
Monohan—hell, I don’t want to talk 
about him I trust you, Stella. I'm 
banking on your own good sense, And 


ilong with that good, natural com- 
mon sense, you've got so many illu- 
ions About life in general, and 
about men. They seem to have cen- 
tered about this one particular man. 
I can't open your eyes or put you on 
the right track. That’s a job for 
yourself. All I can do is to sit back 
ind wait.” 

His voice trailed off huskily. 

Stella put a hand on his shoulder. 

“Do you care so much as all that, 
Jack?” she whispered. “Even in 
pite of what you know?” 


“For two years now,” he answered, 
“vou've been the biggest thing in my 
life I don’t change easy; I don't 
want to change. But I’m _ getting 
hopeless.” 

“I’m sorry, Jack,” she 
can’t begin to tell you how 
am. I didn’t love you to begin with 
“And you've always resented that,” 

broke in. “You've hugged that 
of a loveless marriage to your 
and sighed for the real ro- 

you'd missed. Well, maybe 
you did. But you haven't found it 
yet. I'm very sure of that, although 
I doubt if I could convince you.” 

“Let me finish,” she pleaded. “You 
knew I didn’t love you—that I was 
worn out and desperate and clutch- 
ing at the life line you threw. In 
spite of that—well, if I fight down 
this love, or fascination, or infatua- 
tion, or whatever it is—I'’m not sure 
myself, except that it affects me 
strongly—can’t we be friends again?” 
“Friends!” Fyfe exploded. 

He came up out of his chair with 
a blaze in his eyes that startled her, 
caught her by the arm, and thrust 
her out the door. 

‘Friends? You and I?” 
his voice te a harsh whisper. 


said = 
sorry I 


he 
ghost 

bosom 
mance 


He sank 
“Go to 


bed. Good night.” 

He pushed her into the hall, and 
he lock clicked between them. For 
one confused instant Stella stood 
poised, uncertain. Then she went into 


her bedroom and sat down, her keen- 


est sensation one of sheer relief. Al- 
ready in those brief hours emotion 
had well-nigh exhausted her. To be 
alone, to lie still and rest, to banish 
thought—that was all she desired. 
She lay on her bed inert, numbed, 
all but her mind, and that traversed 


gection by section in swift, consecu- 





Big Timber 


A romance of the northwest lumbering country—By Bertrand Sinclair 


tive progress all the amazing turns of 
her life since she first came to Roar- 
ing Lake. There was neither meth- 
od nor inquiry in this back-casting— 
merely a ceaseless, involuntary activ- 
ity of the brain. 

A little after midnight when all the 
house was hushed, she went into the 
adjoining room, cuddled Jack Junior 


into her arms, and took him to her 
own bed. With his chubby face 
nestled aginst her breast, she lay 


there fighting against that intermina- 
ble, maddening buzzing in her brain. 


She prayed for sleep, her nervous 
fingers stroking the silky, baby hair. 
One can only suffer so much. 
Poignant feeling brings its own 
anesthetic. When Stella Fyfe fell 
into a troubled sleep that night, the 
storm of her emotions had beaten 


Morning brought its 
She could see 
calmly enough to 
love for Monohan 
factors that must 
account. All the world 
but her world did not 
kicked over the con- 

She had made a 
There were ties 
lightly, and she 
herself alone 
but of her 


sorely. 

reaction. 
and 
her 

with 


her 
physical 
things clearly 
perceive that 
was fraught 
be taken into 
loves a lover, 
love lovers who 
ventional traces. 
niche for herself. 
she could not break 
was not thinking of 
when she considered that, 
husband and Jack Junior, of Linda 
Abbey and Charlie Benton, of each 
and every individual whose life 


touched more or less directly upon 
her own. 

She had known always what a 
woman should do in such case, what 
she had been taught a woman should 
do: grin, as Monohan had said, and 
take her medicine. For her there 
was no alternative. Fyfe had made 
that clear. But her heart cried out 
in rebellion against the necessity. To 
her, trying to think logically, the 


most grievous phase of the doing was 
the fact that nothing could ever be 
the same again. She could go on. 
Oh, yes. She could dam up the well- 
spring of her impulses, walk stead- 
fast along’ the accustomed ways. But 
those ways would not be the old 
ones. There would always be the 
skeleton at the feast She would 
know it was there, and Jack Fyfe 
would know, and she dréaded the 
fruits of that knowledge, the bitter- 
mess and smothered resentment it 
would breed. But it had to be. As 
she saw it, there was no choice. 

She came down to breakfast calm- 
ly enough. It was nothing that 
could be altered by heroics, by tears 
and wailings. Not that she was much 


given to either. She had not whined 
when her brother made things so 
hard for her that any refuge seemed 
alluring by comparison. Curiously 
enough, she did not blame her 
brother now; neither did she blame 
Jack Fyfe. 


She told herself that in first seek- 
ing the line of least resistance she 





had manifested weakness, that since 
her present problem was _ indirectly 
the outgrowth of that original weak- 
ness, she would be weak no more. So 
she tried to meet her husband as if 
nothing had happened, in which she 
suceeeded outwardly very well in- 


deed, since Fyfe himself chose to ig- 
nore any change in their mutual at- 
titude. 


In Which There Is a Further Clash 

She busied herself about the house 
that forenoon, seeking deliberately a 
multitude of little tasks to occupy 
her hands and her mind. 

But when lunch was over, she was 
at the end of her resources. Jack 
Junior settled in his crib for a nap. 
Fyfe went away to that area back of 
the camp where arose the crash of 
falling trees and the labored puffing 
of donkey engines. She could hear 
faint and far the voices of the fall- 
ing gangs that cried: “‘Tim-ber-r-r-r.” 
She could see on the bank, a little 
beyond the bunkhouse and cook- 
shack, the big roader spooling up the 
cable that brought string after string 
of logs down to the lake. Rain or 
sun, happiness or sorrow, the work 
went on. She found it in her heart 
to envy the sturdy loggers. They 
could forget their troubles in the 
strain of action. Keyed as she was 
to that high pitch, that sense of their 
unremitting activity, the ravaging of 
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Fyfe Slowly and System- 
atically Choked Him 


the forest which produced 
the resources for which 
she had sold -herself irri- 
tated her. She was very 
bitter when she thought 
that. 

She longed for 
secluded place to sit and 
think, or try to. stop 
thinking. And without 
fully realizing the direc- 
tion she took, she walked 
down past the camp, 
crossed the skidroad, stepping lightly 
over main line and haul back at the 
donkey engineer's warning, and went 
alonrs the lake shore. 

A path wound through the belt of 
brush and hardwood that fringed the 
lake. Not until she had followed this 
up on the neck of a little promontory 
south of the bay, did she remember 
with a shock that she was approach- 
ing the place where Monohan had 
begged her to meet him. She looked 
at her’ watch. Two-thirty. She 
sought the shore line for sight of a 
boat, wondering if he would come in 
spite of her refusal. But to her great 
relief she saw no sign of him. Prob- 
ably he had thought better of it, had 
seen now as she had seen then that 
no good and an earnest chance of 
evil might come of such a clandestine 
meeting, had taken her stand as 
final. 

She was glad, because she did not 
want to go back to the hotlse. She 
did not want to make the effort of 
wandering away in the other direc- 
tion to find that restful peace of 
woods and water. She moved up a 
little on the point until she found a 
mossy boulder and sat down on that, 
resting her chin in her palms, look- 
ing out over the placid surface of the 
lake with somber eyes. 


some 


And so Monohan surprised her. 
The knoll lay thick-carpeted with 
moss. He was within a few steps of 


her when a twig cracking underfoot 
apprised her of someone’s approach. 
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She rose, with an impulse to fly, to 
escape a meeting she had not de- 
sired. And as she rose, the breath 
stopped in her throat. 

Twenty feet behind Monohan came 
Jack Fyfe with his hunter's stride, 
soundlessly over the moss, a rifle 
drooping in the crook of his arm. A 
sunbeam striking obliquely between 
two firs showed her his face plainly, 
the faint curl of his upper lip. 

Something in her look arrested 
Monohan. He glanced around, 
twisted about, froze in his tracks, his 
back to her. Fyfe came up. Of the 
three he was the coolest, the most 
rigorously self-possessed. He glanced 
from Monohan to his wife, back to 
Monohan. After that his blue eyes 
never left the other man’s face. 

“What did I say to you _ yester- 
day?” Fyfe opened his mouth at last. 
“But then I might have known I was 
wasting my breath on you!” 

“Well,” Monohan retorted insolent- 
ly, “what are you going to do about 
it? This isn’t the Stone Age.” 

Fyfe laughed unpleasantly. 

“Lucky for you. You’d have been 
eliminated long ago,” he said. “No, 
it takes the present age to produce 
such rotten specimens as you.” 

A deep flush rose in Monohan’s 
cheeks. He took a step toward Fyfe, 
his hands clenched. 

“You wouldn’t say that if you 
weren’t armed,” he taunted hoarsely. 

“No?” Fyfe cast the rifle to one 
side. It fell with a metallic clink 
against a stone. “I do say it though, 
you see. You are a sort of a yellow 
dog, Monohan. You know it, and 
you know that I know it. That’s why 
it stings you to be told so.” 

Monohan stepped back and slipped 
out of his coat. His face was crim- 
son. 

“By God, I'll teach you something,” 
he snarled. 

He lunged forward as he _ spoke, 
shooting a _ straight-arm blow for 
Fyfe'’s face. It swept through empty 
air, for Fyfe, poised on the balls of 
his feet, ducked under the driving 
fist, and slapped Monohan across the 


mouth with the open palm of his 
hand. 

“Tag,” he said sardonically. 
“You're It.” 

Monohan pivoted, and _ rushing, 
swung right and left, missing by 
inches. Fyfe’s mocking grin seemed 
to madden him completely. He 
rushed again, launching another 


that threw him partly 
Before he could re- 


vicious blow 
off his balance. 


cover, Fyfe kicked both feet from 
under him, sent him sprawling on 
the moss. 


The Fight 


Stella stood like one stricken. The 
very thing she dreaded had come 
about. Yet the manner of its unfold- 
ing was not as she had visualized it 
when she saw Fyfe near at hand. She 
saw now a side of her husband that 
she had never glimpsed, that she 
found hard to understand. She could 
have understood him beating Mono- 


han senseless, if he could. A mur- 
derous fury of jealousy would not 
have surprised her. This did. He 


had not struck a blow, did not at- 
tempt to strike. 

She could not guess why, but she 
saw that he was playing with Mono- 
han, making a fool of him, for all 
Monohan’s advantage of hight and 
reach. Fyfe moved like the light, al- 
ways beyond Monohan’s’. vengeful 
blows, slipping under those driving 
fists to slap his adversary, to trip him, 
mocking him with the futility of his 
effort. 

She felt herself powerless to stop 
that sorry exhibition. It was not a 
fight for her. Dimly she had a feel- 
ing that back of her lay something 


else. An echo of it had been more 
than once in Fyfe’s speech. Here 
and now, they had forgotten her at 


the first word. They were engaged 
in a struggle for mastery, sheer brute 
determination to hurt each other, 
which had little or nothing to do with 
her. She foresaw, watching the odd 
combat with a feeling akin to fasci- 
nation, that it was a losing game for 


Monohan. Fyfe was his master at 
every move. 
Yet he did not once attempt to 


strike a solid blow, nothing but that 


humiliating, open-handed slap, that 
dexterous swing of his foot that 
plunged Monohan headlong. He 


grinned steadily, a cold grimace that 
refiect2d no mirth, being merely a 
sneering twist of his features. Stella 
knew the deadly strength of him. 
She wondered at his purpose, how it 
would end. 

The elusive light-footedness of the 
man, the successive stinging of those 


[To Page 23] 
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q@ COMPLAINT 


Practical Sales System 

Little can be found out about the 
tbove which is operated by Edward 
Cronkrite of Chicago. Our inquirers 
never find this man at home, and the 
women of the household absolutely 
refuse any information. It is said that 
he is in the habit of advertising for a 
partner promising large earnings and 
requesting a cash payment of $200 or 
$250. If he Is the same Edward Cronk- 
tite known to Chicago newspapers, we 
would not advise dealing with him. 
The Cronkrite referred to operated in 
Chicago quite extensively along in 
1912 and was arrested and held to the 
grand jury on three charges of oper- 
ating a confidence game. Various 
suits and judgments were commenced 
and obtained against him, none of 
which.were satisfied. The the Practical 
Salesman is not this party, why doesn’t 
he say so? 


So Much a Month 


About a month ago I was persuaded 
to buy a book called “medicology.” I 
paid $5 down and was to pay $1 a month 
after that till $12 was paid. Will you 
please tell me if they can compel me to 
pay the rest? I think the money I have 
already paid is sufficient and really 
more than I am able to pay.—f{J. B. 

The book may or may not be worth 
to you the amount asked for it. The 
time to decide whether or not you 
could afford the purchase was before 
you signed the note. You may be sure 
that the people who put out a propo- 
sition of this kind have worded the note 
so that if you leave any property they 
can collect the full amount, unless you 
can show that you were induced to 
sign by fraud or misrepresentation. 








Secures Refund 


I received check for $400 from the 
Coey motor company of Chicago for 
which please accept my thanks.—([O. A. 
Severeide. 


Mr Severeide sent $400 in June, 1916, 
expecting to get a Coey motor car im- 
mediately, the balance to be paid upon 
receipt of the car. After prolonged 
correspondenée, Coey admitted his in- 
ability to deliver the car until the 
Spring of 1917. His customer wanted 
and needed this car during summer 
and fall and was sorely disappointed 
not to get it. He thereupon canceled 
the order and after considerable cor- 
respondence upon our part refund was 
forthcoming. 


Automobile Propositions 

Never before have small! investors 
been offered so many chances to invest 
in doubtful automobile propositions. If 
we are to take our correspondence as 
a guide, mushroom concerns are 
springing up on all sides and besieging 
the man with a few dollars in the sav- 
ings bank to take a chance with them. 
All these upstarts tell how small in- 
vestments made years ago in Ford or 
some other auto company stocks have 
multiplied in value. Then they try to 
imply that their own proposition is 
just the same kind and that they are 
sure to grow to enormous proportions. 

How can anybody fall for their 
glowing promises? Im most cases a 
careful examination of their letters 
would arouse disgust instead of faith. 
It is only with a reader who allows 
himself to be hypnotized and to act on 
the impulse of the moment that these 
outfits are successful. If you will lay 
their alluring letters aside for a week, 
or better still send them all to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for our opinion, 
you may save yourself many a regret. 
A favorite trick is for a new concern, 
to adopt a name like that of some 
well-established firm, but spelled a bit 
differently. It them is easy for people 
to mislead themselves into believing 
they are buying into the old money- 
making concern. 


J. F. asks for work to be done in 
her town. Why not make arrange- 
ments to collect each week the laun- 
dry of such men as you know e 
no wives or mothers to perform this 
service for them. Guarantee to ac- 
count for each piece at the end of the 
week and to return each article with 
every button in its place and every 








Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 
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A service of this 
kind should furnish you a source of 
income and should fill a _ long-felt 
want. 

I received a check from the New 


stocking mended. 


York, Philadelphia and Norfolk rail- 
road for phosphate lost im transit. I 
thank Orange Judd Service Bureau.— 
{J. P. Landing, Marion Station, Md. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are nof respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Health in the Home 
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Tuberculous Glands 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


The old name for this condition 
was “scrofula,” and we heard much 
about “scrofulous children,” as if 
they were a certain type, like “tow- 
heads” or brunettes. Now we know 
that what we called scrofula is one 
form of tuberculosis, the most com- 
mon form in children and youth, and 
probably the least dangerous of any 
of the tuberculous infections, this in 
the sense that it rarely causes death 


directly, although it pulls down the 
body strength until other diseases 
find easy lodgment in the weakened 
child. 


It is caused by the same germ that 


causes Pott’s disease, consumption 
and all the other forms of tubercu- 
losis, the tubercle bacillus, but the 
form being common and_ seldom 
fatal, is treated with an indifference 
that is neither wise nor safe. Negroes 


are more subject to it than whites, 


but all delicate and run-down chil- 
dren are liable to be its victims. 
“Puny” children, ‘“spindling’” chil- 


dren almost always have little nodules 
under the jaw or near the ears. The 
lymph glands in those localities are 
part of the great lymphatic system 
which extends all over the body, just 
as do the nerves and arteries, but 
concerning which people know very 


much less. There are groups of 
glands in various places, like the 
groin, under the arms and in the 


neck, and this form of tuberculosis, 
while it may infect all the elands, 
appears first in the group in the 
neck. First the glands swell a little 
and become like little kernels that 
may be rolled around under the fin- 
ger. At the beginning they may not 
be sensitive at all, but if the disease 
progresses they will become so. They 
will also grow ‘larger, and they may 
enlarge until they grow together in 
one mass. If this happens, the skin 
may become adehrent and later may 
break open and the pus in the glands 
discharge. In such a case the skin 
will be very long in healing and wilt 
leave a bad scar. In severe cases 
there mzy be general fever, and there 
is always a great drain on the child's 
vitality which hinders its develop- 
ment in body and makes it backward 
in school, besides keeping it in a 
likely condition to have any other 
disease that happens around. 
Tuberculous glands are apm to 
make their first appearance in the 
late winter or early spring. The rea- 
son is evident. Everyone, young and 
old alike, is then at the lowest part 
of the year’s well-being, worn down 
by the rigors of the winter and its 
indoor life, and often weakened by 
winter colds and coughs, and all dis- 
eases find easier foothold at this sea- 
son. There are special reasons why 
some diseases, like’ typhoid fever, for 
instance, are more prevalent at other 
seasons, but those reasons are found 


outside the body. 
There are two methods of treat- 
ment, 


the expectant and the radical, 





‘pent 


The expectant method is to try to 
build up the child’s generai condi- 
tion, “‘expecting”’ a cure. This treat- 


ment calls for outdoor air—by the 
sea, if circumstances permit—a diet 
of milk, eggs and other nourishing 
foods, and freedom from all confining 
work or study so far as is possible. 
Cod liver oil is a popular adjunct, 
and I dare say it often helps. This 
method is slow at the best and it 
should never be relied on if the 
giands are increasing in size in spite 
of it. 

The radical method is to take the 
giands out. The operation is not a 
serious one, not nearly as dangerous 
as to leave the glands in, with the 
risk that possibly infection may be 
carried to other parts of the body. 
Naturally, parents dread any kind of 
a surgical operation for their chil- 
dren, but the question is a choice of 
evils, and a tuberculous gland is 
much safer outside a child’s body 
than in it. 

If the patient is a girl the scar of 
the wound is always dreaded. Most 
surgeons consider this esthetic side, 
and make as small an incision as 
possible. This is one reason for an 
early operation, because if the infec- 


tion is slight, a short incision will 
suflice, but if many glands are in- 
volved and are matted together, it 


requires a long cut through which to 
work. I remember one very bad case 
in a girl of twelve’ where both sides 
were diseased and the cut reached lit- 
erally from ear to ear, with the ex- 
ception of a short strip under the 
chin. Fortunately such cases are rare, 
and they need never occur if proper 
care is taken. Another advantage in 
the operative method is that the clean 
cut heals in a straight line, with only 
a slight scar, whereas if the _ skin 
breaks down of itself and the pus 
discharges through it, the scar is 
jagged and much more disfiguring. 

After the operation is over and the 
wound is healed, the child should be 
given just the same building-up care 
that was outlined for the expectant 
treatment. This should be continued 
until the child is hale and hearty. 
People sometimes ask if the glands 
will “return”; of course the glands 
that are taken out will not come 
back again, but the glands that are 
left may become infected the same 
as the first ones were if the same con- 
ditions continue, and it is to guard 
against this that the after-treatment 
is given. 

This subject was “aken up in an- 
swer to several requests—you know 
I told you at the start that this is 
your department, and you may have 
your own way with it. Next week I 
shall discuss another subject that has 
been requested, diabetes. 

Cosmetics 

Miss B. H. writes, inquiring for 1, a 
good complexion soap; 2, a cure for pim.- 
ples and blackheads; 3, something to 
give the hair a good color. She also 
wishes to know what is good for hair 
growths on the face and arms that will 
not hurt the skin. 

1. English tub soap, Colgate’s 
soaps, any toilet soap not tod highly 
scented or containing much alkali. 2. 
Frequent and persistent bathing, 
using bran or odtmeal in bags to 
soften the water if the skin is very 
delicate, or borax may be used. 3. I 
do not know anything to change the 
color of the hair, but washing it 
once in two weeks, or even once a 
week, if it is oily, will bring out the 
beauty that belongs to it, also brush- 
ing with a clean prush, 25 <to 1 
strokes, every ight.n 4. Electric 
needle in the hands of a good der- 
matologist. 


Needs Surgical Help 


G. B. asks: What can be done for a 
baby locking amen of the soft 
Palate, and at what 


age should an op- 
eration be attempted, ? 

You should take her to a good 
children’s ,hospital if there is one 
within reach; if not, go to the best 
surgeon that you can find and be 
guided, both as to time and method, 
by advice received. I think that 
she can be helped. 


Big Timber 


{From Page 22.] 


contemptuous slaps at last maddened 
Monohan into tgnoring the rules by 
which men fight. He dropped his 
hands and stood panting with his ex- 
ertions. Suddenly he kicked, a swift 
lunge for Fyfe’s body. 

Fyfe leaped aside. Then he closed. 
Powerful and weighty a man as 
Monohan was, Fyfe drove him half- 
way around ‘with a short-arm blow 
that landed near his heart, and while 
he red from that, clamped one 
thick arm about his neck in the 
strangle-hold. Holding him helpless, 
backward across his broad 
chest, Fyfe slowly and systematically 
choked him; he shut off his breath 
until Monohan’s tongue protruded, 
and his eyes bulged glassily, and 
horrible, gurgling noises issued from 
his gaping mouth. 

“Jack, Jack!” Stella found voice to 
shriek. “You're killing him.” 


{To Be Continued.] 
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very prepaid, Here is what 
furnish : 


One can Auto Enamel, any sha de, for Soty 
One can Auto Enamel, any 


shade. 
One can Engine Eonmel & any Shade, for Motor 
Tire Palnt. her Dressia 
One can Metal Polish. One can Auto Soap 


One can 


Suitable brushes 


One can Leat 


for applying the above. 


Other 


l- Me and Sandpaper. Auto Sponge and Chamois, 


4.00 today. or write for 7 
outfits proportionately low for cars of ! 


Paints for Farm Buildings 
Well painted farm buildings not only improve ths 


farm’s appearance, but increase its value as well. 
following paints are guaranteed 


results: 


Gold Sea! Guaranteed Pure Paints, al! shades, 
Gold Seal Barn & Sile le Paints, Red ea 


Gold Seai Roof & Met: 


jal Paint, Red 
Gold Seal Wood! ife Shingle Stain. as - 
5% pure Asphalt Roof 
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Send for our Circular. 
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Bb! price $1 Bue. 
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'55 per gal 
-85 per gal 
Color cards sent 
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THE CHAS. J‘ MURPHY PAINT CO. 


332 N. Calvert Street, 


Baltimore, Marylaad 
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is Free-and-Easy 
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Dealerseverywhere sell Presidents 
at $0c. Ask for them by name. 
c the 







Look for 


on 
buckle. Accept no others—WE 
refund your moncy—if they don’t 
please you. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
Shirley, Mass. 
























BRAVE THE WIND 


the FISH BRAND 
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AND STORM 
in the best wet 
.weather togs 
ever invented 
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10 Year Guarantee. Most practical mma 
Engine book free. 
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THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 


1051 King Street, 





OTTAWA, Karena, 








April 28, 1917 
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Racine 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


ea ong 


pe — In ‘Iwo Sizes 
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“$1150 


Mitchell Junior —a 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 


p |! . 


One T 






SIXES 
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Built Like No Other Car 


This model plant— covering 45 
acres—was built and equipped for 
this single type. 

It is designed to build this one type 
at a cost which none can match. 
John W. Bate, the great efficiency 
expert, has spent millions of dollars 
to do that. 

The savings go into extras. So 
the Mitchell has a wealth of features 
which other cars omit. 

All Mitchell cars are designed by 
our artists, and built by our own 
craftsmen. So each style is exclusive. 


A Distinctive Car 

Mr. Bate has worked 14 years to 
perfect this factory and this car. 
Every building, machine and 
method shows the last word in 
efficiency. 

His methods save us on this year’s 
output about $4,000,000. And all 
that goes into Mitchell extra values. 

Our latest models are the result 
of more than 700 improvements 
made by Mr. Bate. Hespentayear 
in Europe to get some of the ideas. 

So the Mitchell offers, in many 
ways, what you cannot find else- 
where. 


Unique Features 
The latest Mitchells embody these 


distinct attractions: 


31 Extra Features— 
24 Per Cent Added Luxury— 
100 Per Cent Over-Strength. 


There are 31 features, most of 
which all other cars omit. Each is 
something you will want. Go see 
them. These are paid for by our 
factory savings. 


On this year’s models we add 24 
per cent to the cost of finish, uphol- 
stery and trimming. Our new body 
plant saves the money to do that. 
This makes the Mitchell the luxury 
car of its class. 


* In the past three years we have 
doubled our margins of safety. Now 
each important part shows 100 per 
cent over-strength. 





TWO SIZES 


. —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, 
Mitchell, 127-inch wheelbase and a 
highly-developed 48 - horsepower motor. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior—2>?*59¢28¢" Six 


on similar lines 
with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horse- 
power motor—\-inch smaller bore. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











To Double Car Life 


The object of this new standard 
is to double car life. Over 440 parts 
are built of toughened steel. Safety 
parts are all oversize. Parts which 
get a major strain are built of 
Chrome-Vanadium. 

Our engine test is 10,000 miles 
without wear. Our gear test is 
50,000 pounds per tooth. Our 
spring test calls for limitless service. 
Not one Bate cantilever spring has 
broken in the two years we have 
used them. 


One Size, $1150 


Mitchell Junior is about like the 
Mitchell, but a slightly smaller car. 
Still it has a 120-inch wheelbase. It 
is the marvel of Motordom this 
year in the value that it gives. See 
which size you like best. 

You will want these extras. And, 
when you know, you will want a 
Bate-built car. It means acomplete 
car, a smart car and a lifetime car, 
It is the last word in efficiency. Let 
your dealer show it to you before 
the spring over-demand. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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